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| J NIVERSITY fCOLLEGE, LONDON. 
An INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to a Course on 
ANGLO-SAXON LARGUAGE AY | wegen ty. ALEXANDER 
.A.. Professor of Language and Litera- 
ture, on WEDNESDAY  anuary ee at Three o'clock. 
The Second Lecture e following week. 
Fee, for the Course of 20 Lectures, I 10a. ; of 40 Lectures, 32. 
Free AGm jgruen to Ly Ne md Lecture. 
A COURSE of about By Lectures to Je toJ eer Students, for the 
lementary Besas of the Pelt ish La fon, a 
for the Rhetorical and ‘snaletieal St Study ot of Hd Engl 
ee commenced on Monday, 14th of January, at Three o'clock. 
ee 


ALEXANDER J. SCOTT, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
January 3, i850. 


‘(HE COUNCIL of QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

Bewrast, are prepared to receive TENDERS for the BOOKS 

aired for the , Laer, of the College, Lists of which may he 

ed on applicati & Seer Le M‘Inryre, 13, Pater- 

noster-row. te - uBraposas in “TexvERs FOR Books,” 
addressed, by dent - "he 


till the 1s¢ of Feb 1850. Keeocecay emia 
of Fe 
een’s Coll gary 

a Dec. 17 1849. 


W. J. C. ALLEN, Registrar. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—Hi: R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
President of the Counc BIGHT HOR. EARL BATHURST. 
ice- HON. EARL DUCIE. 


GHT 
ohn Wilson F. mee i 
laster— € Bawards, MLA 


Chaplain and First M Rev. L. 
Second Master—J. D. Pemberto 
RESIDENT PROFESSORS. 
Agriculture—John Wilson, F.R.S.E. &c. 
s anes hemistry—J. A. C. Voelcker. sucka ves pe. 
Vatural , Botany. Geology—James uckman, 
Mathematics and’ Natural LC Edwards, M.A. 
ape Practice—John Rabineon, Mi 
‘ngineering—J. ebeke: C.E. 
The object of fais Jaat Institution is to Drovide such a course of In- 
Srection as will be most useful to the Agriculturist. The benefits 
derived Sms . ros .- on of Scientific Informa- 
pp te more extensively acknowledged, while 
: moans of obtaining that iufurmation, sf indeed, it can be ob- 
at ali, without for the time sacrificing a due attention to 
prpoticn tals pret at ——7 ~ ‘oie so scattered and costly 
as in reach of very few. 
eeraccon is conducted in such a manner 
is well based in the ally touch of each 
Agriguitare age touched Bnet 


its relations wi ete agri aha 
in the ae lg of PT the ihe Gallege F theoretical 
* =“ By or order of Pere we: 
‘London Office, 96, King William-street, est ewes, 4 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
ide, established by J Act of Partioment, and under the 

of the C Connernas ion of Lo 
‘Mas iter—The Rev. G. F. W. “Siouri nn, D.D., of Queen's 


This SCHOOL will be RB ENED for the next Term (ex- 
to The y is divided 

















In 


Gree! 
‘ 
ines found equ to 351. per annum each, and — a 
exhil sees there are the following exhibitions 
the Scholars 


3 nip venne per annum ; four 
foy Scholarshipe, the Salomons’ iy and the Travers’ 
per annum each: the T te Scholarship, way 
201. pe several other valuab Persons 
sreas of stain soplication fo the arn may Pocus Prspe 
and forms of app! on for the purpose, a! "s 
betw: ~ hours of Ten and Four. ‘ie of the picts 
THO MAS BREWER, Sec. 








[P4tIaAn and | FRENCH Mr. Curt, Professor 
l 
Vacation, his lar F Lessons d Pri rake & 
— the ITALIA and FRENCH TANGUAGES. at 15. Lisle: 
cester-square.— References and terms, as “usual for the 
last eweiee years, may be known on ap Mr. Curt. 


LADIES COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square. — 

T of the LADY yisrrons and ERorEsnns af 
this College, with with a table of the su ught, terms, fees, &: 
may be ed from the Lady Rodent at ay College. Whe 
next Term will commence ¢ on the 14th of Jan 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Pitta a: 
The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN in this C os Ss now 
VACANT. yey b for the to send 
testimonials, select rather than numerous, to ‘the Chairman of the 
Council, on or before Thursday, the 10th inst. 


OLLEGIATE INSTITUTION for YOUNG 
LADIES Alfred. House, Upper Bellows. —The Sinden ae 
this Institution will be resumed on the 2ist instant, and the 
Lecture will be delivered on the 24th, by TREVETHAN SPICER, 
M.A. Subject— Physical Geography.’ 

The course of instruction is carried on by eminent pro- 
fessors, modern languages og pane pate professors,and the usual ac- 
complishments an masters Further particulars, terms, 

to be it the I or from TREVETHAN SPicer, 
M. - , 42, Upper Charlotte: street, Portland-place. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—An M.A. of Cambridge, a 
Wrangler in his 8 r, of great e EB ortor in tuition, 
pares Gentlemen od oe NIVERSITIES or for the MILITA 
~~ nae’ ae rt agen To ti hy ter . offer 
van i ane essrs. 
Watton & Mia oO wT, ALA 


URSUS der DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE.— 
Mr. WILHELM Kis SEe-EpASeOweRs has the honour 
to acquaint the Frie PRIVATE 
CLASSES for L. ADIES * will re 




















ee pe 








RY 
uliar 
AYLOR, 














afd 
for GENTLEM tN at cx 8 ‘and ai nd at Eight in the Evening, of the l4th 
of TOBOAy. Applicati d to be to the 
fessor, South Molton-street.— A Turrp Epition of Mr. 
Klauer’s * A Manual for the Young,’ and of his ‘German 
Manual for Self-tuition,’ price 8s. each, has just y A published, 
and Soneelen be had of the Author free of Postage, or by order of any 
B GHTON.—PRIVATE #EDUCATION.— 
DY, who has resided yeays on the Continent, and 
s s both the French and ; wishes 
Samal or BPWO YOUNG Lae aA to educate a the 
Daugh f a Cle The si 
tion is the most 
if desired. Address tee 
Holborn, London, where a personal in 
Folthorp’s Royal Library, North-street, B 
DUCATION. — The Semmncat and GER- 
+4 MAN weep py Be cojaaee, Church House, Merto: 
tleman, recently Principal ot 
the most wy TDs. ¢ establishments of Paris, combines all 
or Classical and Commercial English 
\y-— of Continental instruction. 
The family being F French, that language is always spoken. The 
Pupils are instructed a, the first Professors, and are waited upon 
by French servants. The domestic —e are replete with 
comfort, and the situation of the house is most healthy, surrounded 
by several acres of its own eg Terms moderate. Prospec 


tuses and references to parents of pupils of A. C., at the above 
address, and of Mr. Law, 131, Fleet -ttreet, 


EDUCATION.—HAMPSTEAD. 
RS. LALOR and MISS BANKS receive as 
Pupilsa LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADI 
In the ] a of those who may be intrusted to 
pe Fo desirous of 
ith the discipline and methods of a school. 
be, the 





care, 
tircle 
will 











YDE “PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 
> by Mrs. ae <p of ek late Mrs. Bray, of 


te that of Queen's 
Gallege tat ream and the number of Pupils in 
gach fo atrcty lim ‘ited. in Lati lish and 

Dr. 


the following 


wing Profeasors rexper 
Wilkins, Esa, ;—and 


e 
ures, One Guinea per Tse. 
ey commence on the 2ist of January, and close 


SS 
distance the above College offers the very t 
seein su ster ey | and Residence at a moderate expense, 


of a fami 
Their 4 a 

religi r, by ng 

jr Sorte ent of the aateeal feelings saad affections. i A, combina- 

its of thoughtfulness and conscientious self-control. 

They how hope at the same time to be enabled to carry out an ent 

of intellectual instruction. The latter will embracé the 

usual studies, the arek, ag wero of which will be pursued uiider 
the superintendence of Mr. Lau 

Prospectuses stating pa particulars will be forwarded on epplication. 


Mrs. Lator and Banks have just removed to r 
house, having a good garden attached, and situated near oo Hi 


“4 , Hill. H it pstend, 
ol = 


References say be made to the Soltowias ppeatiomen : :—Dr. Ca 
ent’s Park-terrace; H Esq. 
a: “ied Id. F'sq., Hampstead ; *M. D. Hill, Esq. QC, 
utton, Hamilton-p jlace ; J. Lloyd, pst 
Rev. J.P. Miallessn, Brighton = Ww: itorrens Mi Col Mag, Esq. MP 
an-place Rev. D i: sae . E. Tagart, 
an 


Cadog ; Yr, 
Sapoveter: and Rev. J. J. Toler, 

















rr 
; 
; 
; 
“* 





eateeting.ones Classes an: 
AS asthe govortent ty requi: des the stenting Professors, 
French and an Governesses reside in 8 in She College. 
82, Oxford-terrace, Sussex-gardens, Hyde Par! 


ERMAN CLASSES, nee HYDE PARK.— 

Dr. HErreren FICK f German ai REET, 
has REMOVED to 2i, UPPER SEYMOURSTRE 

he will commence a CLASS FOR GEN: 


are, w 

a SOLAS F Pon i a DiS ne will gg a be January 14h, 
e le College for ies, terrace. — 

tend 4 ap Pecepemenes at both places. 


the country resumed in the course of January. 
FTOME EDUCATION.— Two tows, ECE residin 





Attend in 








SO Tome Talk EDUCATION, on the 


Suh 





JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


ME. OWEN'’S NEW CALOTYPE INST ED- 
past the {SORA DESER, for the developement 
latent I hich ‘conmpastivon ie is 


glass, by 
avoided —Tro be had only Sy of the Tavent Tuventor- at Temple Mead, B 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—The very 

ve Collection of Minerals, Rocks, and gat Fotis. a 
the BUCKINGHAM ye ay oS ee 4 Pe Stowe 
worthy the 


OS sean lee sole ooh see 
at fhe Catalogue of MINERAL i ced erase Phill 
= ivostiise aS yy = ngniart describe 3,000 
specimens. Mr, Tennant has been caered aL r 


‘OF the interesting 


and 25/. for another ; this may cea’ some idea of 
and valuable specimens in Collection. 


O NATURALISTS and OTHERS— 
a oars = ‘of highly respectable connexions, who has 


mpelled to give up his usual omnes on acvount of ill 
health, are its re-establishment 0 ENG. my himself 











occupation whe 


love ¥ Natu: ed. 

draw ing, and- writes a “tapi hand, Te d_refe: 

of the caper Racadtey ee be furnished.—. Address XA. Mr. 
STeRvaNp’s, Ollerton, Notts. 


GINGING SCHOOL, St. MARTIN'S HALL, 
7 LONG ACRE. 


Directrorn—Mrz. JOHN HULLAH. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
LASS 93, for LADEN, =m commence = JMouDaY EVEN- 
| una NEXT, January 7, at half-past Eight o’ 
CLASS 94, for "GENTLEMEN, will commence on . FURS AY 
EVENING NEXT, January 8, at a quarter-past Seven o’cl 
TERMS —TWELVE SHILLINGS, for a Sues of Firrr 
ESSONS. 
Tickets and full particulars — be had at St. Martin’s 
Temporary Entrance, 89, Long A’ 
PHONETIC. SHORT-HAND aie 
Tessie. OF THE PAT MAN INSTITUTION. 
N & REE 





Hall, 





beg to that the PHOBOCRAPEIO INSTITU- 
TION is MOVED fr from 138. Stran: 
316, HOLBOR: BT (pees lane) 
Where ay oy for Instruction in Phonetic 
stantly in counee of Soranaie 

uname FOR js wad COURSE OF MB rte 
indelips Nine Lessons 

which a 

Private’ Tuition, 


~ 


ee 


Pri Classes for Ladiog 19 4.x, Sand 7m 
Private Classes for 
Public Classes for Gentlemen, 8} nM. soeees 


mences on the first Monday of every month, 
atti oar wand a Public Class commences on the first Tuesday 


every month, at 
Tickets for the d at the Institute, and at 
Discussions, &c. accurately 


the Phonetic Depot, 20, P. bibcncsereon, 
parin ERSHIP.—A Tradesman, retiring from 


coco oor 


— 








Meetings, ‘Sermons, 
an old-established Scientific Business, Soy a ety aide ER to 
join his Son in continuing the wee This 
for a well-educated young man of stead, 
i. Apply, by letter, to W. W., at 
rand 


RCHITECTURE.—WANTED, in a London 


Office, a well-educated Youth as an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
He ey > have a good copay of yy his Profession, both 
rel 


as an ii and asa ium will be quired. 
Apply to L. M., care of Mr. Bu Rieaes, ts Sarco iene ~e 


EPORTER. — ANTED, | = Pe ey 


Seat 


Noe ORTH Saas REVIEW, No. 24.—The 
2 eat Apvenrisasyts and Bis in 
Tandon vill be aturday. the 1 


ilton, Adams rk Go. Paternoster-row. 
Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG & CO., having 
REMOVED to more commodious and extensive Rime od 


habits, “Gapiied ial Fevuired 
r. Lee's, Bookseller, 440 « 

















ofa Prater of 

see Tuition, bya a retired ow organ, . the Wits 0! Pate 
nivers: legrees. 

THREE BYot NG LADIES. and devoting to them oe undivided | 

with the he superintendence of her husband | 

(who is — engaged in ducation offers peculiar advantages to | 

her Pupils. Address X., Post-office, Coventry-street, Haymarket. 


THE HEAD MASTER of a well-established | ye4 
PROPRIETARY eS sEMAS meer. (three oie -we 
Tore) ene a first-rate Classical, Mathematical, and 
ucati 4 has V ACANCIES Pou “BOARDERS. ‘the 
situation is healthy. Terms 
Rey. M. A., care of Mr. Stisss, Bookseller, sor Strand. 


ODEL DRAWING.—Exerer Hatt, Strand. 
—PERSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE and FIGURE DRAW- 
| ing AUGHT from MODE most successful method of 

















Shoals pitended le further particulars apply to Mr. 


ANDEE, 
No, 19, Ex , 


No. 85, QUEEN-ST. em, (seven doors from Cheapsi: 
~ invite | Earents, G Conductors of a oy] 
their 





been long celebrated, as well as of t! 
E Co. Co. 8, 
| Queen-~ 


‘an Inspection 
x eree Sock at JUVENILE BOOKS. for which ‘this Houp 
standard and 
ot Catalogue Sevwaplo’, free, to ait porte af the 
mS. eee icteer addressed to Messrs. Witiiam Troe 
| Mase J. & LS JECRACKEN, ForgIGgN 
Jouwee.e and Ack to the Ro 








YAL Acapeny, No. 7, 
ind the ‘Nobility, 7, entry and Artists, that 
pat 5 to bon Consignmen 
&e., trom alipartsaftheContinent 
House, &c. ; and that 
parts of the world 
every information 


, in 
etits Champs (established upwards of 
Custom- House Agent to the French Court and i >the ose 
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HE LATE DR. WM. COOKE TAYLOR.— 


The Comsnittocen: inted to receive subscri| fons for the family 

of the hate Whi WILL. Me COOKE FATLOR, Lt. to Xan 
— as form 

witich, th ay and whe marlte tf tht ase come thems to 


the t 

make in behalf of his w widow and childre 

The re Ia Doctor Taylor. Uzonghout his anes - carer, dev ae 

tensi  unwearied in ry, an 

Mite th w ee ~~ Ny endowed ta ne ——~ agree, $0 the 
educati uth and the general amelioration of man 
ar ta of the you oe the re- 
00] peaks, es 
eful to the student ; an 





Ithour afore for the » Mam of piseetion 
acquired such a mass of information, that his opinion w: 
rasta anager the Bhat octmee ate 
i into th my of ato ze t, in order to collect 
facts antage of You 
om i merely amusing writ- 


I of his pen to light and 
ing. ogres himsel itera lees lucrative, the far more labo- 


rious 
of H Aad Geibtakon. "Whe tia coomeckel wach sneak of the 
and | journals of the day, and was also a member 
of various literary and scien’ ies eeeiene. Everythip eat 
to social = moral improvement, and to progress in ph 


sect © 
2 ind efatigable dawnt. hy party. 
been suddenly removed by cholera ; cae has left a widow and four 
children, (a son and three a the eldest child eleven years 
nt,) who have thus lost their pro- 
port—one from whose ability and industry they 
inight it have yeasonabt hoped a he been Toawed) to have been 
placed in a state of inde 
inn Comments ae that the children of one whose labours were 
¢ for he rising generation, will 
considered as having a strong vty An yey sympathy ; and that 
while specemacnan one consumanete Se: my penowes on 
those whose w: ne were calm mere! grat magina- 
tion, some tribute of regard will be paid to the 














he memory of a man 
who p' the 2. r walks of literature, as being of more gene- 

ral and solid utili 

List of some of phe Sry Taylor's principal Works :— 


Natural History o 

History of Mohammedanism. 

Histor: rod Coritionty. 

istory “of British India. 

istory of the House of Orlean 

and Remarkal ble Cc Conspiracies of Europe. 

ography of the Time of Elizabeth. 

Life and Times of 5: BBO bert P Peel. 

Meneal of Ancient 
ual of Modern 





' +i 











istry. 
and New Editio 
Pinnock’ ~ Goldsmith's I Mictory pe England, 
Pinnock’ 1 ith’s History of Rome, 
bony eee 's 's Goldsmith's History of Greece. 


Trinity = Dublin. 
) RALPH SADBEIR, Clk. Secretary. 


MR ny ae aan iow eahtalty received, in the name of the 

















Dublin. 


ace, 
The Bishop of Limerick, erick. 
The Lord R Stee Merrion-square, Dubli 
oe 
Freche Soe an or Lreland, Phouly Ear Din 
Rev. Dean o' chapel Ba Dublin Castle. 
Dean Townsend. Reaches. ne. 
e Provost, Trini Te 


Rew The 

be vray aa eae 
Rey. Dr. T eae: Dubie 

fr Philip Cram Crampton, nrutetory. are Dabline 

Sir H. ah Fete Cc, os Bank ers, London. 


enix Park, Dublin 
, London. 
.P., One Ash, cane tan Lancashire. 
er, . M. Mounijoy-aquare, Dublin. 
. Q.C., 2, Moun’ uare North, Dublin. 





.. New Sin, Pal Mal London. 


M Attwood, Spooner & Co. Bankers, Birmingham. 
Sir Benjamin Heywood &- o. Bankers, ; 


‘ions alread, weasived. 
Lenten £300 
‘|Phe | pof Cork .. 


His 

a= .-£100 
Archbishop of Dabiin 4 
ee ome ch Fund . 
ces of Lans- 





coco 





TJ 
sou 
- 

“sco coeosooooososoe sosse ooce 


cs, Esq... .. 
dens. ie 


» 10 
is 











MRooco cwwwwwocoso ococecsoo ooo 
ecoeo coosooseoosoo eoeooeooso Soo 


eeoso scoeocoeooosoosS oocosese 


. Esq. 10 
W Psa i a 3 \lderman Thos. Lyons 
i , Esa. on y. 
Seg ierem. RE. . W. B. Bourne, 
Sy 10 The yr ey of 
hioyd, 7.6): 10 | pllandelough «....;. 
.N. 10 Rev. T. B. Woodward 
Dixon & Mrs. Pil Youghal 
10 | Paul ey, Esq. 
¥¥ Esq. 3.2. 10 | Wm. ° » Esq. .. 


Parker,jun. Esq. 5 





[Pomanpe CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIoNEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.8. 
yk ents of 
Goods. and 


1cE.— 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


Sales dp Auction. 
Pictures from Florence. 
.£ _MESERS. CHRISTIE « MANSON, at 

Roo Kine: street, 5 
SATURDAY January 1th, at Loclock reel iy, PLOT GrURE by 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and i Vrench rench Masters Tectuding «small 
Collection from Florence. They comprise the 
a beautiful work of Sandro Botti —tw g pieces f 
Ghirlandaio “St Jerome,” by Albert ee 
Portrait o! ~<a azel of Basle, $5 OF Holbein—and the 
Works of the following Masters and their Pupils :— 














Proccaccini Mireveldt Van Secees Miblé 
Garofalo Velasquez Eckhout 3. Bourdon 
A. del Sarto snyders Graet Delahire 
Carracci ‘Artois Van Bergen Loffany 
C. Maratti Ryckhaert Lotens Rathbone 
C. Dolee Linglebach Van Goyen Etty, R.A. 
Al odern E: ings, framed and Gok. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and © 
The Collection Ay hws es of the late WM. BARNARD, in 
Y ye . CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
their i » Hingetrest, 8 ae —_ 's 


on 
SATURDAY, co oath, at renee 7 enter of f the 
Executors), the Mate CTION of Pier RES rf SKETCHES, 
chiefly of 0 f.the En School, the property of WILLIAM BAR- 
p ——] ae Keeper of the Gallery of the British 

rising Wor! lowing 














Taetituion, ” eompi ks of the foll 
ddi = b Holland Pyne 
tty, R.A. Lely Reinagle 
Bright Fisteos Linnell Rippingille 
Cause Inskipp Prichett Watts 


And some capital Copies from Dutch and Flemish Masters, and 
from, Sir J. Reynolds.—May be viewed two days preceding, and 








The Library of the late = = Sir GORE OUSELEY, 


Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANEON, at 
their Great Roo King-street, St. Tomes 's-square 
Le yoreuy ith, ‘and ipo Fay: 3, the valuable 

LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. Sir ati “OUSELEY 





removed on Hall Bem Park ;~ comprising Mereeri Ta a 
jcart’s eg Ashmole’s Order c of 
ba Garter—Galerie Ay Florence—Museum Worsleyanum—Mur- 


hy’s paeates— Duhalde’s Ghina— Diderot, Encyel clo e—a 

Collection of ye ane and Travels—Acta A: Scien- 
tiarum Imperialis P tan, from 1726 to 1802, 55 vols.— 
Carlisle’s py ae! 


~ ate FA, Oriental Litera- 
ture, and M Works. 
May be viewed two days ding, and Catal had. 
The Beautiful Collection of Pictures, Drawings and Prints of 
os celebrated Amateur FRANCIS DUROVERAY, Esq. 
eased. 
py MESSRS. CHRISTIE . MAK SON, on 


their Great Room, King-street, St. 
PRIDAY, Ft 8th, and seven powes days we Oy geaet of the ~ 
Masters, 


E. d Amateur 
FRANCIS by Andres Mant Esq. ; Fa moe rising Apolo, in a 
Landscape, ndrea m pos = 

the collection ek a beautiful “finished 














rom 

Kk by Ber — Interiors by 
Teniers tnd “Jan Steen—* The Gans en of Love. a Keyno 5 
Bo ory og EEN 
r roug! es' oppner, 

series of beau sitions 7 Bt tothard ‘nd Bmirke 

illustrative of the'W —pt he valuable Peston, << 
ings omy orks of the lemish, Dutch an 
Frene! sthe best Ertan rtists ; pom 
in the Works ba pant beautiful Work Diished + 
P ne yaes of the beau 8 publi r. 
we, mae ag Bartolozzi. AlJso the small Library afew 
ronzes, 


C. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 

Charming Cabinet of et Pictures, Engravings, Books of 
Bronzes. 


a few 
Y~MESSRS. Cristie « aon, 


x Great Room, 8, King-st 

FRIDAY, March a, om aid Prt ane Fm hn ie beer 

of the Bxccutors), t COLLE i of chiefly DUTCH 

PIcT TRICHARD Wl WINSTAN ia gs deceased ; 

sist ao specimens of chiefly Da itch Masters, selected 

of Prints and 
Pictures, 





po 
ag a 
Abbe - ve - ther notice will be given. 
Fine Etruscan Vi nd Auten, Gn property 
Fe: celebrated Virtuoso Dr. B. ae 
¥ Parma —mory CHRISTIE. 4 MANSON, at 
APRIL. next, about fifty fhe ET ETRUSCAN ¥ PY ARIES som SiS some of them 


beaut ether 
Antiquities from the Cemeteries ‘of Berar —the property of that 
celebrated Cognoseento Dr. U ria the Depart of that 








The Works of the late WILLLAM ETTY, Esq. R.A. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON 


fully give otice that they will SEL in MAY (by order of 
the Executors), the whole of the remaini Wor 8 of that cele- 
brated English Poetical Painter, WILLIA. TTY: Esq. R.A— 


ey er 
nant Hivery of Se lats SORE 





autograph annotations of distinguished 
or baving the: of learned poe ye 
fallections the volumes have passed ; among these is one of pesuliar 
oan Milton. are now ates 





Seven Days’ Sale of the Extensive and Valuable Collection of 
Manuscripts, formed by the late eminent Bookseller, Mr 
THOMAS RODD. 

Ease. §. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Aue- 


and Works illustrative 
Fine ‘on =. will SELL by By BURTON ie pereuanes of the wal int 
ONDAY. February ath, and re followin; J 
the extensive and uable COLL, CTION of, ders MeL 


t, Strand, on 
y 8S RODD; 
com: ng other ~yry and Lat sien 


ies. with tifu! ings. 
Heraldic mee, is Glover's Visitation of Yorkshire, a fine 
opi nerdy ene In Local History and General 
he Collection je partienienly there being few counties in 
England and Wales of whose public and private histery much 
information may not be found.—Catalogues are now ready. 
Natural History, lapaehen Druggist's Stock, and 
Miscellaneous Articles. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, shuent, Gover 
° FRIDAY, J lith, at 11 for 12 fee moe 
SHELLS and M NERA ALS, including a = ot Me Agena, 
) £.. Wilts, and many other fine specimens of Natural Histo: 
Comparative Anatomy, &c. ; cal and other Instruments palr 
of Lanterns for Le cnpins lews and Sai Slides, Magic 
Lanterns, Tel Glasses, Models of 
Steam ; Engines, of Glo small stock of Medicines in bottl 
&c.; Pictures, Prints, Nankin China, India Chessmen, Musi: 
Box, = lots of Camlets, Stuffs, &c., and sundry Miscellaneous 
icles. 
§ On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
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iscoveries of fects, = r 
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ortraits, &c. & 0.1 Lan Argand p in a Box, 
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ASTRONOMICAL SLIDERS, just published in 30 Single 8! with 
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CHROMATIC ~“MIGROSCOPES—The 
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an Agrenate 7 Microscope oF = Laneber class « — 
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NHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXIII., will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
Contents. 


\ 
1. COLONISATION, 
2% BRITISH MINES: MINING RECORDS. 
3. ORANGE PROCESSIONS. 
4 GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
5. CURRER BELL'S ‘SHIRLEY’; A TALE. 
@ TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 
7. SANITARY REFORM. 
& LAMARTINES HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh : A. & C, Black. 


Now ready, 


‘HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CIII. and No, LXXXVIIL, for JANUARY, 1850, 
Contents, 


Lie BRIO. 
Sous FAITH AND MODERN SceraTCree. 
HIRLEY 


VELS. THE CAXTONS :—8 
He NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT. 
ROGRESS, 





THE AFRICAN BLOCKAD 
h de la ae Frangaise A 


\lmanach 
Ga. iw mR aus 
Tregedin di Biackibanee. recata in 


Fictions sas I 
‘New Ba rt Works Miscellaneous Notices. 
G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


gf OURNAL of the ORIENTAL SOCIETY of 
AMERICA. No. IV. 108. 


Contenis. 

Comparative Vocabularies of some of the principal Negro Dialects 
fi Aive, be the Rox, See on) 

The 7 Language, b Vv. 

The Zulu and other D of Southern ca, a the Rev. Louis 


Grout. 
FF lation of Et. Tabary’s Conquest of Persia by the Arabs. 
Translation of ‘an Imperial Berat, issu ed by Sultan Selim III. 


A.H. 1215, 
On Ae Identification of the Signs of the Persian Cuneiform 
On the! Present Condition of the Medical ony ge in Syria. 
Proceedings of the American Oriental 5 y, &e. 


London : George P. Putnam’s (late W “asap & Paiute American 
Literary Agency, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 
On the ist of January, 1850, 
No. IX. price 5s., to be continued Quarterly, 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
, TURE. Editedby JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “ANTAR.” 

TISCHENDORF’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 

CHRONOLOGY OF JOSEPHUS. 

THD SEPARATE STATE. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF =. 

THEOBALD THAMER: an Historical Monogra: 

THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF ST. aT TTHEW'S 


' IC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 
4 OF THE HEBREW VERB. 
is NDENCE — NOTICES OF 


Q NE 
~binbdea SD pELLIGENC 
POS BimpPRin, M 0., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


pen Reisen, von J. 
1m re Petite Fadette, 








"(HE ARCHITECT and BUILDING. OPERA- 


= TIVE, No. for the ney. new year, price 4¢., contains a FrinE 
Exeravine, 1 Century owe Giotto, Florence-—Street 
View 0; Weeki Mom comic Prance—F re from 
Choir, We gta! ts on Ruskin’s E Beven 
Lam = = vAreh—“Histor of t! waco 20 
mestic a Arehitetare— can A rehitecture an neering 

—The Water Renmin a rt “me Seed Eo pallding 
Business, &c. Vol. L., price 178., wo y. 

Office, 11, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
The OBITUARY of the Gentleman's Magazine ie generally 
allowed to be one of a most valuable features, and unremitting 
attention 1 is devoted to the task of pekiog / it as complete and com- 
stat re posable Te rece cit and Biographical Memoirs 
m 
are ng iamounting e ev woe $ to more than three hundred) of 
itatesmen, 





Eminent C jenato: cers in the 
Public Service, Members of the I Profess ions, sen 0! 
Seicnee, pathene, 2 Artists, &c. &c. The ne for JANUARY 
will contain, g others, Memoirs of Her Majesty the Queen 
peseerr, Sir “john Dashwood gir Fhomas weth- 

3: Hawkins or Sir 8. J. B. Pechell, Sows Admiral Sir 

J. Hawkins Whitsh ; General Sir George Anson ; General 
John Vandeleur ; Tea Ge . John pases; Charles Lyell, Esq. ; 
Wm. Cooke Taylor, 


John Musters. Louis Hayes Petit, Esq. ; 
ELD. ; itr + Th, the D Dramatist ; Charles Edw. Horn, ¢ 


: and man. 
The Ne Number zr nanny will be be pry ms with One Plates 
ofthe Roman Pavements recently found at Cirencester, 

Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
JANUARY 1. 
vmbiited by JACOB BELL. 


Contents :—Pharmacy in Gue: rnsey—The Medicine Stamp A 
Pesaltias 7 sellin Spirit of Wine: Seizure of Illicit pirit— 
mimi! the Sale of Poisons (First Report)—Combination 
of ‘Areenious , ‘Acid with Albumen—Turnsole—The Commercial 
Varieties = Turmeric (with Cuts)—-Amomum Citratum, a New 
cpacies of large Cardamom—Composition of a m Crystals— 
otes on Heating and Ventilation—Detection and | Eee of 
Cinchonine - 





uinine— Botanical and Pharmaceu a 
uriate of a a—Citrate of Quinine and [ron 


= Ga ame— &e. Price 1s. 

Published by John Churchill, inces-street, Leicester-square : 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and ‘ond faunia 6 Co., Dublin. 
Of whom may be nea. bound in ge , gilt lettered, 


tp’ 
VOLS. I. to VIIL. "of THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
JouRNAL. Any Volume can be had separate. 


bros ublished, 19th Edition, corrected, with extensive Adaigions, 
A eareuns time, and a new Frontispiece, 12mo. price 68. ¢luth. 


rpue. “JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; or, a Tour 
through the Principal States and Kingdoms ef Europe; 
with an Account of their Inhabitants, Natural Productions, and 
Antiquities. y* eg sem WAKEFIELD. 
y the same Authcress, " 
An INTRODUCTION to BOTANY; with 
Mlustrative Engravings. lth Editicn, 12me. plain, ie cloth 
lettered ; or with the Fates coloured, 88, cloth, lettered. 
A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH the BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE. 15th Edition, corrected and enlarged, 12mo. 68. 


cloth, lette 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co,; Whittaker & Cos Houlston 


& Stoneman ; Grant & Griffith; and R. Y. Clarke & C 
This day, with 5 Engravings. price 7: 
HE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 


JOURNAL. Conducted by Professor JAMESON. 
Octoper 1819 - ee 1850, 

















Cox 
Crystallization at Ground: Tee. By the Rev. W. 





Just published, price ¢s, 


AAE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
aug No, LXVIL., for JANUARY, 1850. 


Art. 1. ents on erie Beomeration. 
2 barry Hawa Se oy 
3 The M; fon 
Bs raw y ‘8 Astronomy. 
. Cholera in 1849. 


nt 
: o Notices of New Pooks, Pamphlets, &¢. 
London : John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


"THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1 


a cites 

1. Irish Fenris 2 iraldus Cambrensi 

3. The Mysteries of Kanoba; or, the Mesmeric Waren. 
3. Romance of the Peerage. 
4 The Mysterious Lodger. Part 
5. Our Portrait Gallery tN o VIL —John Hogan. With Etching. 
6. Irish Popular Su itions. Chap. [V.—Keminiscences of the 

West—The Thivish or Fetch—The Welshes. 

7. Borneo and the Pirate System. 
4 Trish Theatricals. 
9Slreland under the Poor-law. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street ; Wm. 8. Orr & 
Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers. ” 


HE LONDON REVIEW; 
a Monthly Record of Literatare, Science, Fine Arts, Musi ic, 
and the Drama, oceupyi 4to. pages of closely-printed matter. 
Price 6d. ; 7 HE # Loss Review also contains some 
— d in connexion with Literary and ——— Insti- 


tothe Editor 5, Shoclane, Fi Fieet-street. 
ete LONDON REVIEWWH 


of ‘Tux Loxpoy Review’ to off i 
e Trade oe net net having been waa pd ay the 
demands, to execute all orders 
those who have not 


= Se eye f publicat: ~¥ = 
now be supplied.—5, Shoe taner Fise-atvect Fleet-street. 


eir copies that t 
Tie LONDON REVIEW. 
5 ieaiily Bevel, ombie: the best features of a Maga- 
yt ical iews of Literature, Science, 
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Tur Toxpox tat ge contain ixigtee % quarto pages of 
ted q oni published on the first of every 


Advertisements, Books for Review, Music, Works of 
and all communications to be addressed to the Editor, ree 


On Col 
Scoresby, D.D. Member — the Institute of France, & 

On the Tiles and Dew-Point. By W. Galbraith. F. ee 8. &e. 

Description ef New Optical Instruments. By Alex ‘yson, Esq 

On Prof. FE. Forbes’s P Views of the Geograp ital “pitibation of 
British Plants, Ry A. D’Archiaec, 

On the Action of Lime on — and Vegetable Substances. By 
John Davy, M.D. F.RS 

Deen of Harbour Serew-Cramps. By Thomias Stevenson, 

Esq. Civil Engineer, F.R.S.E. 

On the Lg of a Lava-Stream on Mount Vesuvius. By A 


Esq. 
Meteorolocical: ‘Observations made at W ieheren ‘a bservatory, 
oe fea. in the year 1343. By J. F. Miller, 
On Terraces, and other Proofs of Changes in he Helntive Level 
of oa and d in Scandinavia. By Robert Chambers, Esq. 


On Volesnic and Metallifercus Eruptions. By M. Elie de Beav- 
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the most attracti “—-¥- state ts in his bles over the sierras, and his adventures amiong the road-side ventas. ‘What 
Spain was in the days of Don Quixote and Gil Blas such she is now. The traveller makes his way on mule-back, puts up 
at the old-fashioned hotel, s the pany he meets in the old novels. In euch a country there is no lack of 
adventures, and Mr. Murray is well-fitted for the task of narrating them."—Spectalor. 

“ A delightful book.” —Britannia. 

“ The manners and customs of the Andalucians, past and present, are here vividly set before us.”—Sun. 

“* Mr. Murray has given us a very lively, readable, spirited book. He opens with Cadiz and Seville, from which he 

s along the Guadalquivir to the frontier of Portugal. His account of the sports in the forest of San Lucar is excel- 
lent, po there will be interest for many readers in his notice of that convent of San Rabida which is hallowed by memo- 
ries of Columbus. From Cordova he rode up the hills to Almaden, returning by Lucena, where a moonlight dance in the 

ublic gardens attracted him by its thoughtful and anxious character, to glorious Granada. Mr. Murray travélled in the 
Bpaniah costume, and with a thorough mastery of the Spanish language, found the roads, the inns, the robbers, the salons, 
th and the liments, to remind him of nothing so much aS of Gil Blas.”— Examiner. 

“a A most striking account of a country where the manners and adventures of the sixteenth century are to be found 
in all their fulness. Mr. Murray is a traveller equally interesting and instructive, whose mode of narrating adventure is 
always graphic, whose style of description is truthful and fascinating, and whose reflections are just, sober, and often 
eloquent.”— 

ot These volumes carry us delightfully through a summer visit to the sunny land of Spain. The descriptions are 
spirited ; we have Cadiz as it strikes the stranger on landing; Seville, with its labyrinth of streets, and its joyous popula- 
tion; the lovely Guadalquivir ; tnd snow-capped sierras; with anecdotes of the chase, of the Carlists, of agriculture, 
mines and mining.”—Jerrola’s N 
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THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., 
Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


‘ THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE: 
Domestic Fow] im general, 


The Canada Goose, The Bernicle Goose, 

The Guinea Fow), The The Bek Dock, or Cape Goose, The Brent Goose, 
The Spanish Fowl, The Turkey, 
The Speckled Dorkings, The Grey China "Goose, The Pea Fowl, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, The White Fronted or Laughing The Blue Dun Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, The -crested Fowl, 
The Pheasant Malay Fowl, The Wigeon, The Poland Fowl, 
The Game Fowl, The Teal, and its congeners, tam Fowls, 
The Golden and Silver Hamburgh The White China Goose, The Rumpless Fowl, 

Fowls, The Tame Duck, The Silky and Negro poste, 
The Goan Fowl, The Domestic Goose, The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 


The Mute Swan, 


** Contains a good deal of useful asm tion, p! tly p 

by disquisitions of the naturalist.” —Spe. 
** Full of amusement and pa Sire ang a the lover of nature.”’—Railway Chronicle. 

“ By far the best work on Poultry that has ever been published. It is delightfully written, and full of practical know- 
ledge. The author has, for some time, been a close observer of the habits and characteristics of poultry; and he has 
had the assistance of numerous active friends in different parts of the country.”—. nd Count 

** The title of this book might lead a person to suppose that it is a mere and-book to the poultry- i—an essay on 
the treatment of fowls. It is something more than this, however; it is a most entertaining book for t pray = a, 
evincing great observation of nature, and the working of a = inquiring mind. It reminds us much of ‘ “White's Na 
History of Selbourne,’ and we cannot give it higher praise.”— Weekly Chronicle, 

** At length the poultry-loving public have obtained a book on which they may depend for full and accurate informa- 
tion on the breeding, rearing, and management of fowls. It is evidently the work of a ——- a scholar, and a 
naturalist ; and will’ we have no doubt, in future be THE TExt- Boox of all admirers of the feathered tribes domesticated 
by man for the sake of profit or p An 1 guarantee for the excellence of the work is given ir the fact, 
that most of the Essays it contains appeared as a series in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette.’ ’ 





ted, interspersed with picturesque sketches, and varied 





Leeds Intelligencer. 
“* We are glad to have the opportunity of drawing attention to a subject much neglected in — ant aa but 
calculated to afford considerable profit if proper attention be given to it, viz., the breeding and domestic 
ultry. The present state of things in most of our farmyards in this respect is most deplorable, and = idneed the 
pression that the management of poultry will never pay. That their mismanagement does not pay, and never will, we 
are quite ready to admit and believe; but a trial in the right direction would soon afford proof that no portion of the 

farming operations of the country would show a clearer gain than a careful reformation of the abuses which prevail in 

this eo In confirmation of these opinions we may refer to Mr. Dixon’s very valuable and useful book, which is 
published most opportunely for our oes of A. 1 urging upon our friends the importance of this branch of their em- 
aceon The work itself has already been in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ and is now given to the public in an 
amended and improved form. Simple as the subject of that work may be supposed to be, we can assure our agricultural 
friends that they will find it a most useful and interesting manual, It gives the evidence of practical investigation, and 

is totally free from all theoretical notions. It is written from the results of careful and continued observation of the 
habits of domestic animals, and throws light upon their peculiar instincts. If due appreciation be given to Mr. Dixon’s 
efforts, the present treatise will be henceforth quoted and referred to, not only as a standard book, but the only one 
which, as yet, has appeared to elucidate the important subject of which it treats.”—Old Bell's Messenger. 


Published by James Marruews, at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; 
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Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. Recollections of 
his Life, Practice, and Opinions. By George 
Jones, R.A. Moxon. 

Wuen the author of this volume—which con- 

tains a biographical sketch rather than an ampli- 

fied history of a life—sat down to his occupa- 
tion, he was influenced, he informs us in his 
half-page of Preface, by ‘ respect and affection.” 

His notes were written, he says, “‘ with no other 

view than to offer a slender record of exalted 

merit.” No idea of self-reference, it would 
seem, entered into Mr. Jones’s labours; he 
sought merely to put on record facts which his 
long friendship with the deceased sculptor 
had given him peculiar means of knowing, and 
publishing his estimate of a character which had 
come familiarly under his view. The pride of 
authorship, it may then be presumed, is no part 
of the gratification which Mr. Jones proposes 
to himself from his “‘labour of love’’:—and it 
will probably give him no concern to be told 
that had he possessed more of the author's 
craft his facts might have been better arranged 
and his intentions more effectively produced. 

Mr. Jones has been for the greater part of his 

life an artist and an able teacher ;—and the 

races of style cannot fairly be required at his 

Gok The book has no air of pretence—and 

the author preludes by apology for its faults. 

Sir Francis Chantrey adds another name to 
the list of those who oe exhibited the capa- 
city of native power, little assisted by the help 
of acquired knowledge and little adorned by 
adventitious aids, to take a marking position 
among men. Strong inherent common sense,— 
great sagacity,—shrewd observation of men and 
things,—and the tact so to employ these quali- 
ties in society more cultivated than himself as 
not to exhibit his inferiority—were distinguish- 
ing qualities of the deceased seulptor. Brought 
into contact with the larger number of the most 
powerful and cultivated minds of his time and 
country, he stood his ground by the force of 
his native address.—The range of his profes- 
sional talent was of the like condition. If his 
aspirations were not of the highest order,—if he 
was content to deal with the delineation of facts 
rather than of ideas,—it must be acknowledged 
that on his own ground he is unsurpassed. A 
career like Chantrey’s offers little that is striking 
or novel for the use of the biographer. Like 
that of other of the acknowledged masters of 
portraiture, his history is one of personal in- 
tercourse, as we have said, with the chief of the 
land,—and his occupation was the otherwise 
dull and monotonous one of chronicling indi- 
viduality of feature and caprice of manners. 
There are no conflicts of body or mind to relate 
of him,—none of the vicissitudes and heart- 
burnings which have chequered the lot of many 
of his brethren,—none of the “spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes.” A his- 
tory of temper, prudence, policy, and perse- 
verance is that with which Mr. Jones has had to 
deal in his memoir of Francis Chantrey. 

We are not detained by Mr. Jones with the 
earlier and more trifling portions of the history 
of the sculptor :—so well known by the memo- 
rials which appeared in the Sheffield Iris in 1805. 
He brings us at once to the commencement of 
that career which ended in making Chantrey 
the great portrait-sculptor of the day. From 
the execution of his bust of Horne Tooke may 
be dated the rise of his fame and fortunes. To 
the advice as well as the introduction into 
society of this individual he was much indebted 
for his success; and his sentiments on the sub- 
ject are recorded in the course of the following 











anecdotical quotation, which we make from Mr. 
Jones’s pages.— 

“It would be difficult to overrate Chantrey’s 
elevated feelings with respect to the completion of 
that character which in this country is denominated 
a gentleman; he gave due respect to rank, and 
willingly acknowledged its precedence, but his devo- 
tion was to those by whom human intellect is culti- 
vated for the promotion of virtue and general 
benevolence, and also those engaged in the investiga- 
tion of nature, and in the illustration of the wonders 
and beauties of creation. He cautiously, and some- 
times humorously, avoided debates upon all sub- 
jects of controversy; and to show his readiness to get 
rid of implication in any discussion, the following 
anecdote is a fair example. Chantrey dining with 
a large party where a royal personage, fond of being | 
thought free in more than political opinions, was | 
talking in his jocose tone of the religious principles | 
entertained by various men, and of the different sects 
into which they were divided, his eye happening to | 
catch that of Chantrey, he said, ‘ What do you think | 
about all this, Mr. Chantrey ? and of what sect shall | 
we call you ?’_* Why, sir,” said Chantrey, ‘ When I 
lived in the North, my friends used to call me Der- 
byshire;’ which occasioned a laugh, and terminated 
the discussion. For the advantages he received from 
Horne Tooke. his feeling of gratitude continued to 
the end of his dife. About a year previous to Horne 
Tooke’s death, he desired Chantrey to procure for 
him a large black marble slab to place over his 
grave, which he intended should be in his garden at 
Wimbledon. This commission Chantrey executed, 
and went with Mrs. Chantrey to dine with Tooke on 
the day that it was forwarded to the dwelling of the 
latter. On the sculptor’s arrival, his host merrily 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, Chantrey, now that you have sent 
my tombstone, I shall be sure to live a year longer,’ 
which was actually the case. The marble was placed 
in the garden to await the termination of the earthly 
career of its owner, and Chantrey’s sensibility made 
him regret that Horne Tooke’s will was not com- 

letely complied with, for whether prudently or 
imprudently, his feeling of duty to a friend was not 
to be shaken by conditions or circumstances.’’ 

The unpedantic character of Chantrey’s art 
is thus set forth by Mr: Jones.— 

“ Chantrey’s monuments and monumental statues 
were always touching and replete with sentiment, 
whilst his statues of children went to the heart of 
every mother, and delighted every parent. He was 
accustomed to laugh at what he called the classic 
style, though no one came so near to it as himself; 
for his works are free from every extraneous orna- 
ment or decoration, and he rejected everything that 
called the attention from the simple dignity of the sub- 
ject represented. He objected to modern warriors 
in the Roman cuirass, and statesmen with bare arms 
and legs, yet he did not fail to develop the noblest 
forms through his drapery. Chantrey soon had 
several commissions for works in bronze; and, 
although he always disliked and contemned that 
class of statuary, yet, as it became his duty to follow 
the wish of his patrons, he intended to employ some 
of the great founders in brass of the metropolis to 
cast his figures; but as he could not succeed in that 
respect as he desired, he determined to render his 
work as perfect as possible, and built a large foundry 
in Eccleston Place, which was conveniently near to 
his residence. The equestrian statue of Sir Thomas 
Munro, now at Madras, which excites the wonder 
of every Indian, and the esteem of those more 
advanced in taste for Art, the statue of George 
the Fourth, in Trafalgar Square, and that of 
the Duke of Wellington in front of the Royal 
Exchange, were founded in the new building. He 
thought that in these statues he would endeavour, if 
it were possible, to takea position for the horse which 
had not been adopted by former artists; and the 
simplest, and certainly the most reasonable presented 
itself, namely, that of standing: in this intention 
he was encouraged by Lord Egremont and others. 
Before he commenced these equestrian statues, he 
sought every information he could as to what had 
already been done—and what might be done of a 
novel character; he searched and examined all the 
casts and prints of figures on horseback and seemed 











more struck by the equestrian statue by Verrocchio, 


which he had seen when at Venice, from the spirited 
character of the rider, which is unlike any other: 
and if he had lived to execute any more statues of 
this class, he would, if consistent with the subject, 
have attempted something of the kind.” 

A general summary of the character of his 
art is thus given.— 

“ The remark has been often made that Chantrey’s 
art was simple imitation, which is in part true, though 
far from entirely so, for the pathos of all his figures 
was the result of his own reflection or imagination. 
He never saw Grattan speaking, yet he introduced 
the energy of attitude which he thought weuld result 
from the mind of that orator; in Canning and Pitt 
the firmness of the men, in Jackson the repose, and 
in all his figures he contemplated the fitting result of 
the mental character of the individual; to all he 
contrived to give grandeur, without deducting from 
likeness, His mind was more turned to the tender 
than to the violent or heroic, and his treatment of 
sepulchral subjects indicated this feeling; in the 
memorials of children and females his success was 
pre-eminent, and when he told the spectator of the 
death of the head of a family by a wreath of lilies, 
in which the principal flower was broken from the 
circle, he did as much as any poetic metaphor has 
ever accomplished; the fading form of the flower to 
signify the consumptive, and the drooping for the 
sorrowful, were all touches of that deep, affectionate, 
and sympathizing spirit with which he was so sensibly 
imbued. * * He was always desirous to give expres- 
sion to his busts, even beyond accuracy of feature; 
and this feeling often induced him to invite his 
sitters to breakfast, that he might observe their 
habitual appearance. In many instances he changed 
an over-serious expression to one of cheerfulness, 
by observing his sitters when telling a story, or elated 
by conversation. Sir Robert Peel's portrait was one 
in which a great change was made after the Right 
Honourable Baronet had told the sculptor an 
amusing anecdote. * * Chantrey cast aside every 
extrinsic dation, and depended entirely on 
form and effect. He took the greatest care that his 
shadows should tell boldly, and in masses. He was 
cautious in introducing them, and always redueed 
them as much as might be compatible with the com-* 
plete developement of the figure. He never intro- 
duced a fold that could be dispensed with, rarely 
deviated from long lines, and avoided abrupt foldings. 
His dislike to ornament in sculpture was extreme; 
in marble he thought it intolerable, and reluctantly 
admitted it in bronze, for it was long before he could 
consent to decorate the royal robe of George the 
Fourth, on the bronze statute at Brighton, and he 
would not have done so, if he had not been assured 
of the good effect produced by ornament in the 
bronze figures at Inspruck.’” 

As a critic, Chantrey was slow to pronounce 
on the works either of antiquity or of his con- 
temporaries.— 

“Tt was not easy to get Chantrey to speak of the 
collection of antique figures in the Vatican; for ex- 
cepting general approbation of the ‘ Laocoon’ and 
the ‘Apollo,’ little could be gained from him with 
respect to his opinion; but he looked curiously and 
with assiduity into many things that were unheeded 
by others; and he often pointed out simple beauties 
which no other eye seemed to observe. He might 
say with Cicero, ‘In minimis rebus sepe res magnas 
vidi.’ Probably he found so much of the sculpture 
had been the work of restoration, and so much of a 
doubtful character, that he did not like to hazard a 
remark, particularly as he was always unwilling to 
disparage any works, if 7, gave pleasure to the 
owners or to the public. He did not think very 
highly of the busts; his continued practice in that 
branch of the art rendered it almost impossible that 
his judgment respecting them should not be elicited.” 

When, however, Chantrey did deal in cri- 
ticism, a common-sense character pervaded his 
opinions. He subscribed to few of the con- 
ventional canons of criticism; his own works 
were admired not for classical reminiscence, but 
for their merit as works of simple Art. He drew 
a nice distinction, notwithstanding, between the 
old high examples and the medizval school of 
sculpture :—and of Michael Angelo’s works he 
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justly preferred the ‘ Madonna’ and the Medici | notoriety to all; instead of occasioning examples of 
Chapel to more frequently-lauded specimens of | failure, distress, despair, sickness, consumption, and 
the great Florentine sculptor’s art. To estimate | even self-destruction.” 7” f 
correctly the value of such independent views, | The origin of the design for the equestrian 
and often capricious treatment, as Buonarotti Statue of George the Fourth will be read with 
indulged in, presupposes in the critic a large Mmterest.— : a 
acquaintance with the practice of the medieval | “When George the Fourth was sitting to Chan- 
sculptors who preceded him, from the end of trey, he required the sculptor togive him the idea ofan 


the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth | 
centuries,—from the days of the Pisani, the 


equestrian statue to commemorate him, which Chan- 
trey accomplished at a succeedinginterview by placing 


“ : in the Sovereign’s hand a number of small equestrian 
Donatellos, the Ghibertis, and others, to the | figures, drawn carefully on thick paper, and resem- 


palmy days of the tenth Leo. As a specimen bling in number and material a pack of cards; these 
of Chantrey s criticisms, the following, on one sketches pleased the king very much, who turned 
of Raphael's works, may suffice.— | them over and over, expressing his surprise that such 

“*Christ delivering the Keys to Peter’ is pro- | a variety could be produced ; and after a thousand 
bably the most difficult subject of the seven cartoons | fluctuations of opinion, sometimes for a prancing 
‘in England, and the artist has succeeded to an extent, | steed, sometimes for a trotter, then for a neighing or 
that objection would almost become a wanton vice. | starting charger, his Majesty at length resolved on a 
The separation of the great actor from the attendant | horse standing still, as the most dignified for a king. 
group, the humble attitude of the distinguished Chantrey probably led to this, as he was decidedly 
apostle, the affection and admiration of the re-| in favour of the four legs being on the ground; he 
mainder, may satisfy the critical artist and the pious | had a quiet and reasonable manner of convincing 
Christian. But merely to show that these opinions , persons of the propriety of that, which from reflec- 
result from close attention to the work, a more | tion he judged to be preferable. * * When he had 
graceful line than that which terminates the compo- , executed and erected the statue of George the Fourth, 


sition, by the figure in red, might be chosen, and the 
artist himself probably felt this objection, and was 
therefore induced to introduce the dark boat in such 
a situation, to conduct the composition to the end of 
the picture.” 


| 


, on the staircase at Windsor, the king good-naturedly 
; patted the sculptor on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Chan- 
trey, I have reason to be obliged to you, for you 
have immortalized me;’ and this was said with reason, 
| for in defiance of all difficulties attendant on the 


In recording the opinions of the sculptor as representation of royal robes in sculpture, that statue 
to the necessity of great caution in adopting | developes an appearance dignified and graceful, 


the views entertained by the modern German 


without being encumbered by the decoration of royal 


school, Mr. Jones has the following remarks.— | »@biliments.” 


“The English school has advanced in many of the 


| In these pages we meet with an interesting 


great qualities necessary to a fine picture, and it will , trait respecting the monument to Mrs. Jordan.— 


be dangerous to adopt a style subversive of these | 


“The King dwelt on Mrs. Jordan’s amiable qua- 


qualities, and abandon brilliant and harmonious | lities till he burst into tears. Chantrey, not having 


colouring, with great breadth and union of parts, for 


known her, asked what was her characteristic trait, 


a drier style, unsuited to the established practice of | and was answered, that she was most distinguished 


the country; and it would be better to attend to 
the admirable remark in one of Mr. Eastlake’s dis- 
tinguished works, namely, ‘If we are to look to the 
German, the first quality that invites our attention 
is their patriotism.’ ” 

Among these very loose and detached hints 
and memorials, our readers may be glad to 
have Chantrey’s opinion as to the value of a 
column as a monumental testimonial.— 

“ He was often requested to recommend able arti- 
ficers; and in such cases he made his friends’ interest 
his own. He was always consulted by the heads of 
the Government on the propriety of public testimo- 
nials ; among others he was desired to send his 
opinion as to the propriety of erecting a column, with 
a statue on the top, to the memory of Lord Nelson ; 
he seriously and reasonably objected to a column, 
for a column ought to be part of a building, or if it 
be used as a monument, it should be treated as a 
biographical volume, with the acts of the hero 
sculptured on the shaft of the pillar on the capital 
of which he stands, similar to those of Trajan and 
Antoninus. Chantrey also wished to see the useful 
united with the commemorative, and would have 
preferred an architectural edifice, adapted to accom- 
modate (with dwellings rent-free) the veteran officers 
of the navy, and the site adorned by a fine statue of 
Nelson, forming altogether a memorial worthy ofthe 
hero, and indicative of the gratitude, generosity and 
benevolence of the nation.” 

To competition he had a great dislike.— 

*“ He objected on the principle, that in consequence 
of so many being disappointed, the temptation 
became injurious: he also doubted the competency 
of the judges; and still more, the all-influencing and 
unavoidable effect of partiality;—for who with a 
kindly heart can resist a disposition towards friends, 
or assisting the needy? This mode has often been 
objected to, and may be avoided, and still leave a fair 
field for the exertion of talent. If a national work 
be required, let a number of artists be requested to 
make sketches, and receive a named sum for each; 
and let that which is most approved be adopted as 
the design, from which the large work is to be exe- 
cuted. This would be no hardship to any one by 
whom this sort of competition might be undertaken, 
and would be made a source of profit, practice and 


by her maternal affection, which the sculptor com- 
memorated by a figure of a beautiful mother sur- 
rounded by her children.” 

It is here, also, that we learn for the first 
time of the desire to raise a monument at St. 
Helena in memory of Napoleon.— 

“ Among other projects to which Chantrey was 
privy, he remembered with pleasure many conversa- 
tions with this monarch [William the Fourth] re- 
specting a monument to Napoleon, which his Majesty 
was solicitous to raise at St. Helena, whenever he 
might have the means to defray the expense; and 
numerous were the plans suggested on both sides, for 
the sovereign was as fertile in projects as the artist, 
| and if the King’s career had been prolonged, some 
work would have been produced creditable to the 
country. and the royal projector.”’ 

An anecdote of the late Lord Egremont 
reveals the cordial nature of the intimacy sub- 
sisting between the Patron and the Sculptor.— 

“ His intimacy with Lord Egremont was confiding 
and generous on both sides, without reserve, and free 
from restraint in every particular; he saw the sculp- 
tor at all times and in all places, at the festive table, 
in the library, and even in his bed-room; he consulted 
him on his projects in adorning his house, and he 
assisted in arranging that room, in which there are 
two pictures, by Jones, of the battles of Victoria and 
Waterloo, with the bust of the Duke of Wellington 
between them. When the Earl asked him about 
the best light for the pictures, he told the kind peer 
that the most favourable was occupied by three large 
whole-length portraits, fixed in the pannels; upon 
which his lordship said, ‘ Well, I will put them there, 
and your bust of the Duke in the centre.” Chantrey 
then observed that the three portraits must in that 
case be removed. ‘* No,’ said the Eari, ‘I have no 
place for them.’—‘ What, then, is to be done ?’ was 
the natural question; to which the Earl answered, I 
will cut off their legs, I do not want their petticoats; 
their heads shall be placed in three small pannels 
above, and the battles with the marble bust of theDuke 

shall be placed below them;’ and this was done.” 

An excellent instance of Chantrey’s indepen- 
dence of character and liberality occurs in 
reference to Northcote’s monument.— 

“ Northcote left a sum in his will for a monument 








to himself, to be executed by Chantrey. On the 
sculptor being asked what the monument was to be, 
he replied, ‘It is left entirely to me; I may make 
merely a tablet if I choose; the money is too much 
for a bust, and not enough for a statue; but I love 
to be treated with confidence, and I shall make a 
statue and do my best.’ And probably Chantrey 
never executed anything more characteristic, or more 
like, than the face and figure of Northcote; for every 
one to whom that painter was known started at the 
resemblance, and the work only wanted colour to 
make the spectator believe that he saw the veteran 
artist in his studio.” 


Chantrey’s days of relaxation were for the 
most part passed in the country among friends 
with whom he was celebrated.— An anecdote or 
two taken at random may interest the general 
reader.— 

“Mr. Leslie relates the following anecdote: — 
‘Chantrey told me, that on one of his visits to 
Oxford, Professor Buckland, now Dean of West- 
minster, said to him, ‘ If you will come to me, you 
shall hear yourself well abused.” He had borrowed 
a picture of Bishop Heber from the Hall of New 
College, to make a statue from, and having kept it 
longer than he had promised, the woman, who showed 
the Hall, was very bitter against him. ‘ There is no 
dependence,’ she said, ‘to be placed on that Chan- 
trey. He is as bad as Sir Thomas Lawrence, who 
has served me just the same; there is not a pin to 
choose between them.’ She pointed to the empty 
frame, and said, ‘It is many a shilling out of my 
pocket the picture not being there; they make a 
great fuss about that statue of. (mentioning one 
by Chantrey, that had Jately been sent to one of the 
colleges) ; but we have one by Bacon, which, in my 
opinion, is twice as good. When Chantrey’s statue 
came, I had ours washed. I used a dozen pails of 
water, and I am sure I made it look a great deal 
better than his.’ He took out a five-shilling piece, 
and putting it into her hand, but without letting go, 
said, ‘ Look at me, and tell me whether I look like 
a very bad man.’—* Lord, no, sir.—‘ Well, then, lam 
that Chantrey you are so angry with.” She seemed 
somewhat disconcerted; but quickly recovering her- 
self, replied, ‘ And if you are, sir, I have said nothing 
but what is true,’ and he resigned the money into 
her hand.’ ” 

“ On one occasion, at a dinner party, he was placed 
nearly opposite his wife at table, at the time when 
very large and full sleeves were worn, of which Lady 
C. had a very fashionable complement, and the 
sculptor perceived that a gentleman sitting next to 
her was constrained to confine his arms, and shrink 
into the smallest dimensions lest he should derange 
the superfluous attire. Chantrey observing this, 
addressed him thus; ‘Pray, sir, do not inconve- 
nience yourself from the fear of spoiling those 
sleeves, for that lady is my wife; those sleeves are 
mine, and as I have paid for them, you are at perfect 
liberty to risk any injury your personal comfort may 
cause to those prodigies of fashion.’ Also, noticing 
a lady with sleeves ‘curiously cut,’ he affected to 
think the slashed openings were from economical 
motives, and said, ‘ What a pity the dressmaker 
should have spoiled your sleeves! it was hardly 
worth while to save such a little bit of stuff: ’” 

“ A lady, one of his guests at dinner, wore a cameo 
broach of the head of Michael Angelo; he said to 
her, ‘ Always wear that broach at my house, for it 
prevents me from growing conceited:’ and he always 
had a flow of lively and good-natured trifles that 
made him agreeable to everybody.” 

To understand fully the nature of the munifi- 
cent intentions which Chantrey had with refer- 
ence to leaving “his wealth for the benefit of 
his art’ and his understanding with Mr. Vernon, 
it is necessary to consult the pages of Mr. 
Jones’s book.—Having already partially ex- 
plained these matters to our readers [ante, p. 
626,] we will here only regret that the ori- 
ginal intentions of Mr. Vernon should have 
been departed from. 

They who are not acquainted with the essence 
of the constitution of the Royal Academy will 
find an epitome of the history of that establish- 








ment, and much information ‘on the subject in 
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these pages.—In Mr. Jones’s views <nd appre- 
hensions respecting the probable sacrifice of 
much that has now become national in English 
Art, and again for the revived art of fresco paint- 
ing, we should agree if we could believe our 
artists so unintelligent as to recur in their prac- 
tice to the dead Fetter of a particular time— 
the accidents of an age—rather than to its 
spirit. We do not share in his fears:—but his 
remarks may be taken as a salutary warning. 
A few of Chantrey’s letters are printed towards 
the end of the volume :—but they are for the 
most part of a merely social character.—His 
letter to Sir Robert Peel on the subject of the 
bust of Sir Walter Scott is interesting.— 
** Belgrave Place, 26th January, 1838. 
“Dear Sir Robert,—I have much pleasure in 
complying with your request, to note down such 





facts as remain on my memory concerning the bust 
of Sir Walter Scott, which you have done me the | 
honour to place in your collection at Drayton Manor. | 
My admiration of Scott as a poet anda man induced 
me, in the year 1820, to ask him to sit to me for his 
bust. The only time I ever recollect having asked | 
a similar favour from any one. He agreed; and I | 
stipulated that he should breakfast with me always 
before his sitting, and never come alone, nor bring 
more than three friends at once, and that they should | 
be all good talkers. ‘That he fulfilled the latter 
condition you may guess, when I tell you that on 
one occasion he came with Mr. Croker, Mr. Heber, 
and the late Lord Lyttleton. The marble bust 
produced from these sittings was moulded, and about 
forty-five casts were disposed of by me among the 
poet’s most ardent admirers—this was all I had to | 
do with casts, The bust was pirated by Italians, 
and England and Scotland, and even the colonies, 
were supplied with unpermitted and bad casts to 
the extent of thousands, in spite of the terror of an 
act of Parliament! I made a copy in marble from 
this bust for the Duke of Wellington; it was sent to 
Apsley House in March, 1827, and it is the only 
duplicate of my bust of Sir Walter Scott that I ever 
executed in marble. I now come to your bust of 
Scott. In the year 1828, I proposed to the poet | 
to present the original marble as an heir-loom to | 
Abbotsford, on condition that he would allow me | 
sittings sufficient to finish another marble from the 
life for my own studio; to this proposal he acceded, 
and the bust was sent to Abbotsford accordingly, 
with the following words inscribed on the back: 
“This Bust of Sir Walter Scott was made in 1822 | 
by Francis Chantrey, and presented by the sculptor 
to the poet as a token of esteem, in 1828.” In the 
months of May and June in the same year, 1828, 
Sir Walter fulfilled his promise, and I finished from 
his face the marble bust now at Drayton Manor—a 
better sanctuary than my studio, else I had not 

rted with it. The expression is more serious than 
in the two former busts, and the marks of age more 
than eight years deeper. I have now, I think, stated 
all that is worthy of remembering about this bust, save 
that there is no fear of piracy, for it has never been 
moulded. Under all these circumstances, I assure 
you, my dear sir, that it would have been very grati- 
fying to me to be allowed to deposit this bust in 
your gallery on other terms than those of an ordinary 
commission, a gratification, however, which your 
liberality has denied to me.—I have the honour to 
be, dear sir, &e. F. CHantrey.”’ 

With this contribution to the anecdotical 
history of Art we must bring our notice to a 
close. 


Adventures of a Medical Student. By Robert 
Douglas, Surgeon, R.N.; with a Memoir of 
the Life of the Author. Tegg & Co. 

Wuen and where these adventures were written 

we are not informed,—but we have the im- 

ression of having seen some of them before. 
hoever shall ro up the volume expecting 
to find the narration of a series of consecutive 
events, real or fictitious, will be disappointed. 

Its pages comprise a variety of tales writ- 

ten evidently at different periods in the life- 

time of the author, and exhibiting very dif- 





| students — during which they meet with a 


, bottle of ale I don’t..—‘ I'll bet you a bottle of the 


_ cross and whistle the same tune..—‘ Dane!” cried 


| much and feared as I heard. * * The prime assem- 


| were met to put the stone, pitch the bar, sling the 





ferent degrees of merit. Nor is their medical 


character so exclusive as to give them a claim 
to be regarded as merely medical adventures. 
They are a collection of papers, the production 
of an author who died at the early age of twenty- 
four ; and though he was an assistant-surgeon 
in the Navy at the time of his death, the prin- 
cipal portion of these narrations seems to have 
been composed whilst he was a medical student. 
The fate of the author is one pregnant with 
interest at the present time:—for we cannot 
forego the impression that the cock-pit of a man- 
of-war was of all places one of the most unfitted 
for the welfare of an individual with a cultivated 
and susceptible mind. How long the Admiralty 
intend to continue the injustice of sending their 
assistant-surgeons, who have important duties 
to perform and studies to pursue, into the cock- 
pit amongst the noisy midshipmen, we know not: 
but sure we are that they cannot long expect to 
find men of intelligence and accomplishments 
submitting, in addition to the necessary hard- 
ships of a life at sea, to the indignities and 
disquiet to which they are now exposed. 





As artistic productions, these tales have great | 
defects. They want taste and refinement,— 
but frequently exhibit force and power. The | 


| author is fond of the marvellous and terrible— | 


and sometimes deals with his materials with 
novel effect. We give an extract or two: the 
first from a day’s excursion of two medical 


whistling pedlar.— 

“* Hillo !’ cried Bob; ‘ where did you pick up that 
melody, may I ask? Just whistle it over again— 
I'd give anything to learn it.” The pedlar repeated 
the air till he could whistle it with considerable ac- 
curacy. ‘ Weel,’ quoth the latter, ‘that’s gay and 
gude, but I'se be bail ye'll forget it again before you 
come to the cross o’ Drittenbrook.°—‘I’ll bet you a 


very best Edinburgh ale, that ye'll no stan’ at the 


Bob. ‘I agree wi’ you there; ye’re dane if you do.’ 
This was spoken aside by the vagabond, not so much 
so, however, but that I heard him, and doubted 


blage was at the stone cross. Here the young men 


hammer, and perform other rustic feats, whilst the 
big-wigs of the place stood by spectators, arguing 
now on points of the game, and now on points of 
politics as intricate and important, a thin, wavery 
vapour of tobacco smoke hovering above the groups. 
The public-house, too, was hard by, and from the 
open windows of the tap-room leant, idly lounging 
and occasionally putting in a word or a joke from a 
distance, several sturdy tradesmen, taking their even- 
ing relaxation after their labours. All the while we | 
had been marching along, I had heard Bob whistling | 
away at the marvellous aria, evidently anxious to | 
prevent its escaping his memory, and to secure the 
pedlar’s bottle of ale, which, from the warm and dusty 
travelling, was become now rather a desirable object 
of speculation. Hurriedly did he wend his way among 
the honest folk till he reached the stone cross, placing 
his back ,against which he began to pipe his whistle, 
loud, clear, and richly toned as throstle’s melody, while 
the upper part of his visage, with his too funfraught 
eyes, beaming a smile of triumph and delight—to 
appearance taking no thought but of the pedlar’s 
discomfiture. But the latter had popped himself 
quietly into the public-house, and now from the open 
windows stood regarding his proceedings with a gloat- 
ing grin of satisfaction that was anything but to be 
looked for on the face of a man who saw himself 
‘let in’ for a bottle of the best ale. Right slap- 
dash into the tune did Bob launch, entering with his 
whole art into its spirit, nodding with his head to the 
time, and drumming with his cudgel upon the end 
of his box. The effect was instantaneous, and most 
miraculous. It acted like a talisman. The whole 
doings around came at once to a stop, and every eye 
was bent upon him with an expression of astonish- 
ment and indignation, while every ear was erected 
at his extraordinary warbling. For half a minute 
this lasted, and then the charm was broken, The 








9 
Vulcan of the place, a fellow like a bronze colossus, 
had just been in the act of slinging his ponderous 
sledge-hammer, when the sound arrested him. He 
stood motionless like the rest at first, till satisfied he 
heard aright. Swinging the tremendous weapon thrice 
round his shoulder, he hurled it, with a terrible impre- 
cation after it, by way of feather to guide its course, 
right at the audacious whistler’s head. The latter 
saw the fearful missile coming, and had but time to 
duck his crown when over him it flew, and, hurtling 
through the air, went crash like a thunderbolt through 
the roof of a neighbouring pigsty, the hideous screech- 
ing that immediately arose from the inmate of which 
told that, if Bob's timely stoop had saved his bacon, 
it was at the expense of other people’s. Thereupon 
arose from every lip loud cries of—* Down with him!? 
—‘ Kill him!"—‘ Murder him ;——‘ Fell him !’—with 
oaths, curses, and denunciations of divers strength 
and quality, all mingled into one confused roar of 
a most valour quelling description. Then I could 
see folks rushing from every door, eagerly inquiring 
the cause of the affray, and immediately swelling the 
hostile multitude that was advancing, a wrathful and 
most formidable phalanx, upon the daring but now 
devoted Bob.” 


The adventurous whistler got well paid out: 
—but some time after had his revenge. One 
of the professors, with the two medical students 
to assist, delivered a lecture in the village on 
galvanism. The latter two resolved to be re- 
venged on Bob's former assailant: whom they 
accordingly persuaded to form a circle and take 
a galvanic shock.— 

“Mr. Whyte, when he had them all nicely ar- 
ranged about the instrument, at the handle of which 
I was officiating, and when they had for some 
moments, with faces expressive of satisfaction, re- 
marked upon the strange and peculiar sensation they 
were experiencing, on a sudden made with his off 
eyelid a signal wiich I was immediately on the alert 
to obey. At once I slipped the crooked wire into 
the two cups, and whirled the wheel with my whole 
strength and activity. Thereupon, the unfortunate 
victims began to cut the most surprising and original 
capers, flinging their limbs out at an amazing rate, 
and twisting their frames about into all sorts of con- 
tortions. The group of Laocoon gives but a faint 
idea of their attitudes or their distress, They strug- 
gled and plunged about as if seven devils possessed 
them; threw out their arms and legs; puffed and 
panted, and made convulsive attempts to cry out for 
help or mercy, which came to the ear only as inar- 
ticulate gasping roars. The water gushed into their 
starting eyes, the sweat poured over their faces, but, 
with an enduring remembrance of our own bruises, 
I turned the crank with only increased vigour and 
good will. But all this time my companion was 
anything but idle. He got hold of a cloth, which 
he made dripping wet with the acid I have alluded 
to; then, going round behind them whilst they were 
unconscious of anything save the racking of their 
joints, thoroughly damped all their black coats with 
the colour changing liquid. Then, flying to me with 
an appearance of the utmost anxiety and concern, 
he stopped my operations just as the burley grocer 
fainted away from exhaustion. He was profuse in 
his apologies for the untoward circumstance, laying 
the whole blame upon the little bit of wire, which he 
assured them had completely deranged the machine. 
He could not sufficiently express his regret at the 
accident, and severely chide me for my carelessness, 
while I stood by with aspect contrite as became one 
corrected. As for the poor creatures, they dropped 
into the nearest seats, and began to wipe the perspi- 
ration from their faces and hands, But he, with the 
most attentive politeness, immediately directed them 
to a basin hard by, which might be supplied from 
a jug beside it, containing a clear liquid, quite like 
water. This was a strong solution of nitrate of silver 
(the substance which constitutes marking ink), and 
the result was, that four of them washed their faces, 
and all of them their hands in the jet producing com- - 
pound. As soon as they had recovered themselves 
from the stunning effects of their experiment, they 
got up, took their hats, and, wishing us a humble 
‘Good Night,’ went hastily away, with gait marvel- 
lously dejected, remarking that we and our machines 
were anything but ‘canny’ for honest folks to have 
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to deal with, taking in with heedless ears our re- | 
peatedly urged apologies and expressions of regret.” 


—as in Van Diemen’s Land—few people, we 
fancy, will now be found to differ from him. 


Our readers will perceive that these narra- | But we are by no means so certain that reasons 


tives are not recommended by any charm of 
originality or grace of style :—but the volume 
may add something to the fireside amusement 
of the coming winter evenings. 





The London Prisons ; with an Account of the 
more Distinguished Persons who have been 
confined in them, §c. By Hepworth Dixon. 
Jackson & Walford. 

Mr. Dixon has collected into this volume a 
series of papers which have appeared at inter- 
vals in the Daily News in the course of the last 
twelve months, on the chief prisons of the 
metropolis. He has, however, done something 
more than merely reprint the original essays. 
He has in great measure re-written the whole 
of each paper—and he has extended the scope 
of his inquiry so as to include political as 
well as common prisons. Even in the fugitive 
form in which the substance of the information 
contained in this volume was first laid before 
the public it obtained a large share of attention. 
Its matter, the Preface informs us, has been 
translated into French and German—and col- 
lected into a separate publication in America. 
We have no difficulty in now adding our testi- 
mony to the judgments thus expressed in favour 
of the more incomplete work. The volume 
before us is written with care—and with no 
small degree of that rare kind of ability which 
imparts to the discussion of painful subjects an 
interest lively without being unduly excited. 
Mr. Dixon he the merit of describing the 
scenes that have come before him in a style 
spirited and precise: and though we should 
be sorry to adopt all his views or to acquiesce 
in all his reflections, we can accompany him 
with gratification and profit in his tour through- 
out the prisons of this country. 

To the functions of a visitor Mr. Dixon has 
added, in some measure, the duties of a historian. 
He confesses, however, that the scope of his 
design did not permit any extensive or system- 
atic prosecution of this second portion of his 

lan. The historical facts and anecdotes which 

e has collected are introduced with consider- 
able skill; but they do not increase materially 
the existing knowledge or the existing number 
of authorities relating to this curious branch 
of historical investigation. ‘The chapter which 
treats of the employment of the Tower as a 
political prison has engaged the largest share 
of his attention and industry as a historical 
student; but we find in the narrative only a 
few facts which will be new to the readers of 
English history. Mr. Dixon justly observes, 
that the materials for a history of the great 
national prisons—such as the King’s Bench, the 
Fleet, the Marshalsea, and Newgate— are 
“widely scattered in plays, poems, letters, bio- 
graphies and sermons.’ This is a sufficient 
reason why in the compass of a single volume 
we cannot reasonably expect to find the system- 
atic results of so extensive and laborious an 
investigation. What the author has done he 
has done well; and if the success of his pre- 
sent effort should induce him to prolong his in- 
vestigations in the same direction, we believe 
that he would have little reason to regret the 
time and labour bestowed on a future compre- 
hensive history of the great civil and political 
prisons of London and the provinces. 

Mr. Dixon seems to be an enemy to trans- 
portation as a punishment. We are not cer- 
tain whether his aversion extends to the prin- 
ciple, or only to the practice as at present 
carried out. If he merely objects to the clumsy 
and mischievous expedient of confining the 
destination of transports to one limited locality 





equally valid can be urged against the employ- 
ment of criminals in due proportions, and under 
careful management, in the performance of those 
kinds of labour required in the extension of a 
colony. There is good reason to believe that 
the main error of our transport system has not 
been the deportation of criminals, but the 
deportation of criminals to a single colony of 
small extent. Ifthe enormous congregation of 
felons in Van Diemen’s Land or in New South 
Wales had been divided among ten or twelve 
new settlements at various points on the conti- 
nent of Australia, the results would have been 
very different from those which have actually 
arisen. There would have been no undue 
excess of criminal population at any of the 
selected spots; the forced labour of the con- 
victs would have smoothed the path and 
hastened the arrival of free settlers; and if 
common care had been exercised the penal 
gangs might always have been kept sufficiently 
in advance of the regular colonists to perform 
many of the rougher kinds of labour required 
by the new portions of wilderness taken into 
cultivation. We do not believe that the 
expense of these dispersed stations would have 
greatly exceeded the cost of the great central 
depots erected under the present system; and 
the lapse of a few years, instead of placing 
before us an entire community disgraced and 
over-run by the most odious forms of vice, 
would have opened to us new fields of coloniza- 
tion where the value of the partially reclaimed 
land would have gone far to repay the expenses 
of the convict establishment by which the func- 
tions of pioneer had been performed. 

There is another, and a very powerful, reason 
in favour of adopting such a mode of secondary 
punishment as is here pointed out,—quite irre- 
spective of the aids which it may be made to 
furnish to a profitable extension of the colonies. 
We are not sure that one of the principal in- 
ferences to be derived from a perusal of Mr. 
Dixon’s volume may not be expressed in the 
form of such a proposition as this :—That, 
amongst the greatest difficulties of prison dis- 
— is the introduction of profitable labour 
of such a kind that, while it shall fully occupy 
the convicts, it shall not interfere with the ordi- 
nary trades of the country. It seems to be 
quite certain that labour of some kind must be 
exacted. The old device of the treadwheel has 
been given up by nearly all prison reformers 
as inefficient and mischievous. Breaking stones, 

icking oakum, and similar employments, are 
ittle better than purely unprofitable kinds of 
labour,—demoralizing to the prisoners and ex- 
pensive to the State. But it is by no means 
easy to provide a substitute for these defective 
plans. It is manifestly unjust and inexpedient 
that the labour of prisoners should be brought 
into competition with the labour of the virtuous 
poor. We have.seen enough of the evil con- 
sequences of such a competition already, in the 
unnatural depression which has taken place in 
the wages of most of those classes of labourers— 
needle-women and slop-makers, for example,— 
who are exposed to the influence of prison, work- 


| house, and charity-school —- To anticipate 


in the prison the labours of the uncriminal poor 
is to open up a new path into the prison itself. 
In his chapter on the “‘ West Riding Old Gaol,” 
Mr. Dixon alludes to what must be regarded as 
perhaps the best plan hitherto suggested for 
overcoming the difficulty in question. In 
France, the produce of the labour of prisoners 
is withheld from the general market,—and is 
taken by the State for the supply of its own 
wants in the various services of the army, navy, 





and police. Such an arrangement would be an 
immense improvement on the present system. 
But even against this French plan there are 
several grave objections. It is to be doubted 
whether the kind of articles needed by the State, 
and for the production of which the economy of 
the prisons presents the requisite facilities, can 
be required in such quantities as will afford the 
needful amount of employment ; and it is to be 
also doubted whether the quality and cost of the 
articles will correspond with the requirements 
of a sound economy. There remains a further 
and still more serious objection. So far as the 
labour of criminals is substituted for the labour 
of honest persons in the production of such 
articles as are required by the departments of 
Government, to that extent free labour is super- 
seded by convict labour,—and to ama labour 
for the convict, the wages of the honest artisan 
are restricted in the degree that the field for 
his employment is restricted. All these reasons 
furnish strong grounds why the labour of con- 
victs should be employed, in all practicable in- 
stances, in precisely that sphere where it can 
do the most good and the least harm; and we 
believe that the further the question is inves- 
tigated the more obvious it will become that, 
for a country to send out its criminals to the 
frontiers of its civilization, and employ them in 
clearing away the first asperities of the wilder- 
ness, is at once the most equitable justice to 
them and the most salutary course for the 
society whose laws they have violated. 


The distinguishing features of the several 
schools of prison economy at present in opera- 
tion in this country are explained by Mr. Dixon 
with much success in his description of the 
several prisons where they respectively prevail. 
The old indiscriminate, clumsy and vicious plan 
of dealing with prisoners against which most 
reasonable men since the days of Howard have 
steadily set their faces, is in foree—very natu- 
rally—under the sanction of the authorities who 
uphold Smithfield Market and raise obstacles 
in the path of sanitary reform. This exploded 
practice is called the ‘‘ City System ;”” and is in 
operation in the prisons of the London Corpora- 
tion,—Newgate and Giltspur Street Compter. 
The “ Separate System” is carried out at Pen- 
tonville, Reading, and Wakefield. The ‘Silent 
System” works at Coldbath-fields, Tothill-fields, 
and the New Bailey, in Manchester. The ‘‘ Mixed 
System” prevails at Millbank, and at Preston. 
Mr. Dixon is a convert to none of these plans. 
His theoretical preference is given to what is 
called the ‘‘ Mark System’’—chiefly originated 
by Capt. Maconochie: but of the Mark System 
as a practical we we have hitherto no 
example in England. Mr. Dixon has stated 
the nature of the Mark System very clearly in 
the following passage.-— 


“ The Mark System may be conveniently divided 
into two parts: the science of public punishment, 
and the art of public punishment. These parts are 
so far independent of each other, that one of them 
may be admitted by men who are unable to accept 
both. So far as the philosophy is concerned, the 
merits of the scheme belong more to the old jurists 
than to Capt. Maconochie; the praise of having 
reduced general and long-overlooked notions to a 
practicable and consistent system is entirely his own. 
Beccaria taught the doctrine, that the offender who 
breaks the law does a certain amount o7 injury to 
society—the value of which may be estimated and 
expressed in figures. There is no doubt of this, All 
administrative justice is based upon it. One man 
steals a watch, another man filches an apple; the 
first is transported for seven years, the second is sent 
to the House of Correction for seven days. No one 
can sit and sée the trials of a single session without 
being made aware that crime is even now appraised 
in a rude way, and punished according to its value. 
So far the doctrine of Beccaria is acted upon. But 
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the Italian jurist would have the valuation regular 
and uniform. There is no measure of the enormity 
of a crime, he says, but the injury done to society. 
The attempt to value the injury sustained would be 
sometimes rude, no doubt—but by means of a jury 
such an approach might be made as would generally 
satisfy the sense of public justice. It is an obvious 
part of such a scheme that the value of crime should 
not be expressed in time but in labour. To seques- 
trate a man’s time is to sequestrate that which is partly 
not his own. Labour is a man’s personal property. 
Time is a thing quite outside of him. He has a 
beneficial interest in it; but it is not his. To lose 
it, to have it taken away—is, no doubt, a great pri- 
vation, It is so much advantage lost; but the loss 
is only negative. Sequestrate a man’s labour, and 
you sequestrate himself. This is the first great 
feature of the Mark system: it substitutes labour 
sentences for time sentences. Instead of condemning 
a man to fourteen years’ imprisonment, Capt. Ma- 
conochie would have him sentenced to perform a 
certain quantity of labour. (For convenience the 
labour is represented by marks instead of money, 
and hence the name of the system.) The whole of 
this labour he would be bound to perform before he 
could regain his freedom—whether he chose to 
occupy one year or twenty years about it.” 

We have on former occasions shown that 
this ingenious and apparently philosophical 
scheme of Capt. Maconochie’s is, in our opinion, 
assailable by several objections of more or less 
weight. Its leading principle seems sound, 
however, and of great value. It has yet to be 
tried in practice on an extensive scale; and 
there can be little doubt that ere long it will 
be subjected to that ordeal. The systems 
already in force are at best but mitigated 
failures ; and the necessity of doing something 
to amend that which every observer perceives 
to be erroneous will sooner or later procure 
the introduction of the Mark system into our 
prisons. 

Mr. Dixon writes under the influence of 
feelings which render him eloquent when he 
comes now and then to speak of the political 
prisoners who have been confined at different 
periods of our history in the Tower. We 
acquiesce too completely in the general tenour 
of his reflections to be desirous of taking ex- 
ception to many parts of the second chapter. 
There is, however, one general observation to 
be made with reference to the cruel and abomin- 
able incarcerations which disgrace the history 
of our State prison. Mr. Dixon must remember 
that, atrocious as many of these arrests unques- 
tionably were, their violence and injustice arose 
much less from the personal malignity of the 
reigning prince or minister—always with the 
exception of Henry the Eighth and the first, 
second and fourth of the Stuart kings—than 
from the inherent ruthlessness of all political 
persecution, and especially of political per- 
secution by a weak government or a transi- 
tory faction. It is the custom to speak of our 
own annals as furnishing more instances than 
those of almost any other country of personal pro- 
scription and punishment for political offences. 
We very much question the soundness of this 
opinion. -The occasions have been sadly too 
frequent among us when the leaders of hostile 
parties have been cut off by a speedy or a tardy 
exercise of vengeance ; but the effect produced 
on our minds by the recital of these events is 
rendered disproportionate by the absence of an 
equally minute acquaintance with the political 
persecutions of other countries,—and by the 
greater degree of vividness with which we recall 
the sufferings of men who have belonged to the 
same country and spoken the same language 
as ourselves. The political persecutions which 
have taken place in Ttaly, in the Peninsula, and 
in France certainly exceed in atrocity those 
committed by all the governments of England 
since the Conquest put together. Besides, in 


~~ _ 


many of those countries, the predominant party 
had not the same excuse of fear which was so 
often the principal motive with the English 
Privy Councils. For example,—the dreadful 
slaughter perpetrated by Sir George Bowes in the 
counties of York and Durham, when the rebel- 
lion in 1569, called the “ Rising of the North,” 
had been put down, was manifestly suggested 
by extreme fear. The government of Elizabeth 
seemed to be in the most imminent jeopardy ; 
and in the rough logic of that time her Privy 
Council conceived that the surest means of ren- 
dering themselves secure was to hang at least 
one man out of every village within the circle 
of the disaffected country. Stowe says that he 
learnt from Sir George Bowes himself that some 
of the rebels were executed in every market 
town and every public place, from Newcastle to 
Wetherby, a distance of at least sixty miles by 
forty broad, “which must needs destroy great 
numbers of these wretches :’”’—a concise infer- 
ence very detestable, but not to be denied. It 
| is one of the greatest blessings of our present 
| civilization that we are beginning to see the 
perfect futility of all harsh political persecutions. 
So true is it that no government can neglect 
the great virtue of tolerance to its enemies 
without incurring dangerous consequences, 
that the disastrous issue of all violent adminis- 
trations is one of the best attested truths in the 
history of every poe Among ourselves this 
instructive moral has never been so strikingly 
| illustrated as in the case of the Stuarts; and it 
is quite certain that if it were possible at this 
time of day—a hundred and seventy years after 
| the expulsion of the last prince of that dynasty 
—to revive a Stuart party in this country, its 
greatest difficulties would arise out of the me- 
mory of the persecutions of James the First 
and of his son and grandson. This very 
book of Mr. Dixon’s may furnish an example 
in point. He is recounting the names and 
exploits of the noble, the great, and the wicked 
men and women who lie buried in the low 
melancholy church of St. Peter-ad-Vincula, 
which stands at the margin of the fatal green in 
the Tower; and after pausing over the graves 
of many victims and martyrs, he comes to the 
resting-place of John Eliot. We do not quite 
agree with the reflection on the character and 
fate of Monmouth with which the passage opens ; 
but the reasons of our dissent cannot now be 
stated.— 





“ Here, too, [says Mr. Dixon] under the commu- 
nion-table rest the ashes of James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth. His was the crime of mere vulgar ambition ; 
he played fora high stake—his head against a crown, 
and he lost. He has our pity, but neither our sym- 
pathy nor our respect. Not so another tenant of 
this melancholy sepulchre—John Eliot, the wit, the 
orator, the patriot, the friend of Hampden, and the 
foe of Charles. Sir John Eliot was one of the first 
and firmest assertors of public liberty against the 
tyrannous proceedings of Charles Stuart and his 
minions: even in a camp which held such men as 
Pym and Granville, Hampden and Digges, Selden 
and Holles—all men of great learning and eloquence, 
—Eliot still held the foremost place. * * Eliot, 
with Selden, Hollis, and many others, was thrown 
into the Tower, and ordered to be kept in close con- 
finement, relieved only by his examinations before 
the Council ; but neither solitude nor privation could 
bend the pride of his lofty soul. When questioned 
as to his doings in Parliament, he boldly replied, 
‘ Whatever was said or done by me in that place, 
and at that time, was performed by me as a public 
man, and as a member of that house; and I am, and 
always shall be, ready to give an account of my say- 
ings and doings there, whenever I shall be called 
unto by that house, where, as I take it, it is only to 
be questioned.’ Hollis answered with equal intre- 
pidity, as did the others. Such men were worthy to 
be the champions of English rights. * * After a 





trial, which was a mockery, the patriots were sen- 





tenced to be confined until they acknowledged 
themselves in the wrong, and gave security for their 
good behaviour. Some of them, after various periods 
of imprisonment, gave way, paid their fines, found 
sureties to answer for them, and made submission. 
Hollis paid 1,000 marks, Valentine 5002: Selden 
and Eliot refused to admit the justice of their sen- 
tences, and remained in prison. When the latter 
was told that he had been sentenced to pay a fine 
of 2,0002, he remarked, ‘I have two cloaks, two 
suits, two pair of boots and galoches, and a few books 
—that is all my present substance, and if they can 
pick out of that 2,000, much good may it do them.” 
When it became evident the captive would never 
make submission, the court, thinking that it had got 
him secured for life, relaxed its cruelties so far as to 
allow him books and writing materials, which he em- 
ployed in composing his vigorous treatise called ‘The 
Monarchy of Man; and in writing to Hampden and 
other friends, as also to his children. All this prison- 
born literature is profoundly interesting. - The cor- 
respondence with his sons is described as truly noble 
and pathetic. He exhorted them to stand firmly 
by the principles for which he was gradually falling 
a sacrifice—a trust lay upon them as upon himself. 
He says no enemy had ever been able to ‘ wound 
his mind ;’ and so long as his children remained true 
to their political faith, he could hold the last grief at 
a distance. For himself, his health was suffering 
severely from the wretchedness of his cell, the mono- 
tony of the scene, the want of air and generous diet: 
he was growing faint and feeble ; but still he says he 
should not bate a jot of heart or hope. That the 
nation was not indifferent to its champion’s fate is 
certain. His native county petitioned in his favour; 
and the whole country beheld his fortitude in so try- 
ing a time with enthusiastic admiration. Now, when 
he was dying beyond all hope, the king put forth 
his royal arts to induce him to submit and accept a 
pardon. With this view, it seems to have been hinted 
to him, that he had only to ask his life at his master’s 
hands to receive it. He accordingly wrote a manly 
application to the Lord Chief Justice. That fune- 
tionary replied, ‘Though brought low in body, Sir 
Jobn is as high and lofty in mind as ever!’ and that 
he must write to the king. Eliot thereupon wrote 
an equally manly letter to His Majesty; to which 
he returned for answer, ‘ It is not humble enough!’ 
It was then changed as to its phrase; but nothing 
was said in it which could be construed into a 
triumph by the court. No answer was vouchsafed. 
His fate was then sealed. Charles had promised 
himself the pleasure of humbling his republican 
virtue ; and when he found all the arts employed to 
that end completely baffled, his resentment knew no 
bounds. Sir John lingered a few months more, and 
then died, as he had lived, with the expression of an 
unconquerable love of freedom on his lips. I am 
sorry to relate what followed. When the patriot was 
no more, it might have been expected that the 
hatred of his murderer would have been appeased ; 
but it was not so: the Stuarts never knew what it 
was to forgive. When his children begged to be 
allowed to inter the ashes of their father in the same 
vault with his ancestors, the ruthless king replied, 
‘Let him be buried where he died:’ and so he was. 
But the unsated tyrant missed his object. He 
thought to heap indignities on the name of his great 
subject ; instead of this he added a new and para- 
mount interest tothe place of his burial. Few men 
can stand by that simple grave without feeling their 
pulses quicken and a generous glow about the heart ; 
even in death, the tyrant-hater is a conqueror. The 
sight of his tomb still nerves the mind and inflames 
the patriot zeal of every man worthy of the liberties 
he gave his life to vindicate.” 
Now, the moral which is visibly expressed in 
this striking narrative is of the highest moment. 
We see that an act of wanton persecution, in 
spite of the lapse of more than 200 years, can 
still call forth an expression of the strongest sen- 
timents even from men who, like Mr. Dixon, are 
not accessible to common or vulgar excitements. 

Close upon the grave of Eliot is the resting- 
place of the last offenders on whom the ancient 
punishment of treason was inflicted in this 
country.— 

“A stone marked with three circles and a line 
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drawn through them—significant emblem—indicates 
the‘ grave in which repose the bodies of the last 
traitors who died for their crimes in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tower and were buried in this church— 
the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, and Simon 


Lord Lovat,— leaders of the Scotch rebellion of 


1745.” 

Mr. Dixon has very happily brought to notice 
some of the more obscure inscriptions of the 
prison-rooms of the Tower : as will be seen from 
the following passage.— 

“ It is a curious subject to seek into the motives 
which impel men to write their names on the stones 
of their prison-houses. Men of all ranks and cha- 
racters do it:—the noble in the Beauchamp Tower, 
the felon in the house of correction, the murderer in 
Newgate. Perhaps it is the mere instinct of activity, 
denied every other mode of expending itself. When 
political offenders were most numerous, the greatest 
hardships and indignities were heaped upon them 
in the Tower. Except as a special grace, no books, 
paper, or pens were allowed to the prisoners ; no 
visitor, no friend, wife, or child, no physician, no 
minister of religion, could obiain admission without 
an order in ccuncil; and this was granted very 
sparingly. The original orders still lie in the Record- 
office, and they make but a small handful of papers 
for two centuries, during which time many hundreds 
ef wretched beings inhabited the dungeons of the 
‘Tower. Then there was what was termed close con- 
finement. Under orders of this nature prisoners were 
not suffered to kave their narrow dungeons for air, 
rest, exercise, or the wants of nature. As a sample 
of this may be quoted the act of commitment of the 
Marquis of Argyle, Marquis of Antrim, Sir Henry 
Vane, and Sir Arthur Haselrig. They are ordered 
to be kept in close confinemeut, no person to have 
access to any of them, except one servant, to be shut 
up in the same room with each of them respectively, 
and to be strictly debarred from receiving letters, or 
using pen, ink or paper. The story of the sufferings 
borne by the great Duke of Norfolk serves still better 
as an illustration of the condition of prisoners con- 
fined in the Tower in the days of the Tudors, Nor- 
folk was the first nobleman in England; he was 
uncle to Catherine Howard, and therefore nearly re- 
lated to the king ; he had served his country by his 
wisdom in the council chamber and at foreign courts 
—by his valour at sea—and on the field of Flodden. 
He had even been appointed by Henry as one of 
his executors during the minority of Prince Edward. 
His son, Lord Surry the poet, was one of the most 
graceful and accomplished men of the age, and one 
of the wiiters of whose fame England is still proud. 
Father and son were both arrested in one day, and, 
unknown to each other, sent to separate dungeons in 
the Tower. The crime laid to their charge was, that 
they had quartered on their shields the arms of 
Edward the Confessor. This they justified, by show- 
ing that their ancestors had done the same without 
challenge, and by producing a decision from the 
Herald’s College. Not being a pecr of the realm, 
Surry was tried at Guildhall; where, in spite of the 
clearest evidence, the court obtained, by its foul 
practices, a verdict of guilty,—and the brilliant 
young noble was conducted at once to the block. A 
dark day in the annals of England was the day of 
his execution. The same fate was intended for the 
father; but being a peer of the realm, it was neces- 
sary to get a judgment against him from his peers. 
This was not difficult with a king like Henry the 
Eighth, and ministers like the Seymours; but it was 
a work of time. Parliament was called together, 
and a bill of attainder hurried through the houses 
with indecent haste. On the 27th of the month 
eight days after the death of Surry—it received the 
royal assent, and orders were despatched to the 
Tower to have the Duke executed next morning. 
But during the interval the tyrant died; and in the 
confusion caused by that event Norfolk was for- 
gotten. During the whole reign of Edward the 
Sixth he languished in prison. A letter written by 
him during this reign is still extant, in which he 
humbly craves permission to have some books, which 
were laid up at Lambeth, sent to him; for he says 
most pathetically he cannot keep himself awake— 
he is always dozing, and yet never able to sleep, nor 
has he ever done so for a dozen years! He also 





beseeches his masters to allow him to walk in the 
daytime, in the outer chamber, for the sake of his 
health, which has suffered very severely by his close 
confinement. With a touching simplicity he ob- 
serves that they can still lock him up, as at present, 
in his small dungeon at night. He also begs that. he 
may be allowed sheets to lie on !—Such was the 
economy of an English State prison: such the usage, 
to which the first baron of the realm was subjected, 
ata period when the laws did not even pretend to be 
impartial towafds the great and the obscure !—Look 
round the walls of this Beauchamp Tower. Most of 
these inscriptions were made by men of whom no 
other trace is left. Like the beings of an older order 
of creation, they have completely passed away; a 
few marks in the granite alone remaining to tell the 
brief story of their lives. Yet, read by the light of 
such memorials as Fisher and Howard have left 
behind, how full of saddest eloquence they seem.— 
How strangely laden with a sense of desolation, of 
heart-weariness, of abandoned hope, are those rudely- 
cut old Italian words in the shield on the right-hand 
of the first recess in the wall :—‘ Dispoi: che: vole: 
la: fortuna: che: la: mea: speranza: va: al: 
vento; pianga: ho: volio: il: tempo: perdudo: e: 
semper: stel: mea: tristo: e: discontéto:’ which 
may be thus rendered into English;—‘Since For- 
tune has scattered all my hopes to the winds, 
I wish that Time itself were no more; my star 
being ever sad and unpropitious.’ The signature 
appended to these words is, ‘ Willm. Tyrrel, 1541.’ 
But history has left us no clue to the person or ¢rime 
of any so named. Fancy will picture him in various 
guises. From the genuine agony of his utterance, 
one could readily believe he was lying at the time 
under sentence of death. Another unknown, of the 
name of William Rame, has left his wisdom printed 
on the wall under date 1559, in the following pious 
proverbs ;—‘ Better is it to be in the house of mourn- 
ing than in the house of banqueting. It is betterto 
have some chastening than over much liberty. There 
is a time for all things: a time to be born and a time 
to die; and the day of death is- better than the day 
of birth. There is an end of all things; and the end 
of a thing is better than the beginning. Be wise and 
patient in trouble; for wisdom defendeth as well as 
money. Use well the time of prosperity, and re- 
member the time of misfortune.’\—These lessons are 
among the commonplaces of our great store of 
verbal wisdom; but no one can read them on the 
stones of Beauchamp Tower as commonplace. They 
seem to come like drops of blood distilled from a 
lacerated heart. In the third recess, part of an in- 
scription runs thus :— 
* Unhappy is that man 
Whose acts doth procure 
The misery of this house, 


In prison to endure. 
1576. Tuomas CLARKE.’ 


Who was Thomas Clarke? Noone knows. Under | 


it we read :— 

* Thomas Miagh, which 

Lieth here alone, 

That faine would from hence begone.’ 
And the verse goes on to say that he has been put to 
the rack in vain; but is still kept a close prisoner. 
An inscription, consisting of a pair cf scales and the 
following words, catches the eve :—‘ 1585. Thomas 
Bawdewin, Juli. As virtue maketh live so sin 
causeth death.—These men have sent their names 
down to posterity,—but nothing more. In every- 
thing else they have perished, and the memory of 
their offences with them, as entirely as if they had 
never lived and provoked the jealousy of this world’s 
rulers.” 

The following is a capital story of a very 
remarkable man,—Akerman, the governor of 
Newgate.— 

“ Boswell tells an anecdote of his esteemed friend 
Akerman, characteristic of the prison-world at that 
time. A fire broke out in that part of Newgate in 
which the officers lived : this was before the present 
buildings were erected. The prisoners, seeing the 
flames, became alarmed for their own safety, and 
rushed to the gate, shouting, ‘ Down with it! We 
shall be burnt!’ It was a moment of great excite- 
ment, and the men were about to carry their shouts 
into effect, when Akerman appeared at the grill, 
and commanded silence. After a little confusion, 
they allowed him to speak. He told them, with great 





calmness, that the gate must not go down; that they 
were under his care, and not a man of them should 
be suffered to escape. But he could assure them 
that the fire was not in the prison, properly so called, 
which was built entirely of stone; and there was no 
danger. If they would behave quietly, he said he 
would come into them, and remain with them 
until they were convinced that the danger was past. 
To this they agreed. He then ordered them to fall 
back from the gate: it was lowered, and he stepped 
in. Then, turning to the under-keeper, who now 
stood on the other side of the grill, he commanded 
him, in a resolute tone, not to open the gate on any 
account, not even if the prisoners should compel 
him to give the order for it. Having shown them in 
this manner that he would die with them rather 
than allow a general escape, he conducted them by 
passages, of which he carried the keys, to a part of 
the gaol farthest from that where the fire was raging; 
and having brought them into a place of safety, 
addressed them —‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ you are 
now convinced that I told you true. I have no 
doubt the engines will soon extinguish this fire; if 
they do not, a guard will come, and you shall all be 
taken out, and lodged in the Compter. I assure 
you, upon my word and honour, that I have not a 
farthing insured. I have left my house that I might 
take care of you. I will keep my promise and stay 
with you, if you insist upon it; but if you will allow 
me to go and look after my family and property, I 
shall be much obliged to you."—This appeal went 
home, and they all cried out for him togo. Hap- 
pily no further mischief was done by the fire.” 

With this extract we must conclude :—cor- 
dially recommending to our readers a volume 
from which we have derived both profit and 
amusement. 





A Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. By 
George Gilfillan. Edinburgh, Hogg; Lon- 
don, Groombridge & Sons. 

Mccu labour and pains must have been taken 

by the most patiently-laborious writer to pro- 

duce such a piece of hard reading as this volume. 

In his first ‘ Gallery,’ if we recollect rightly, Mr. 

Gilfillan was sketchy, anecdotical, personal ; 

doing his best to emulate Mr. N. P. Willis and 

others who have “pencilled” literary men, 
women, and angels.—In his present essays 
the “‘ obscurely wise” has been the style aimed 
at. In one page we are reminded of Galt’s 
gorgeous life of Byron,—in another of the 
picture-language of Carlyle,—in a third of 
the transcendentalism of Emerson. In no 
page, be it ever so grandiose or mystical, are 
we secure against outbreaks of a most huck- 
a-back and colloquial familiarity, which startle 
as much as they edify and amuse. Who, for 

instance, but Mr. Gilfillan could thus, in a 

serious essay, find it expedient to illustrate the 

miserable smallness of the sum for which Milton 
sold his epic?— 

“ Let us not imagine that in our day it would have 
met with a different reception. We can well fancy 
Adam Black, or John Murray, saying to Milton, 
‘Splendid poem, sir—great genius in it; but it won’t 
sell, we fear—far too long—too many learned words 
in it—odd episcde that on sin and death. If you 
could rub it down into a tragedy, and secure 
Macready for Satan and Helen Faucit fur Eve, it 
might take; or, if you could write a few songs on the 
third French Revolution, or something in the style of 
‘Dombey and Son.’ Good morning Mr. Milton.’” 

Lord Byron stands second in the ‘ Gallery,’ 
and Mr. Gilfillan conceives that he is making 
‘some small contribution towards a future 
likeness” of the poet. Smaller the boon of 
thought or acumen could hardly be ;—though 
the pages glitter with tropes and metaphors. 
After many spasms of effort te say something 
new in the sublime style, Mr. Gilfillan on a 
sudden thus relapses into his confidential and 
jocose manner. How felicitous is the following 
parcel-pathetic parcel-sprightly allegory !— 

“ His name has been frequently but injudiciously 
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coupled with that of Shelley. This has arisen prin- 
cipally from their accidental position. They found 
themselves together one stormy night in the streets, 
having both been thrust out by the strong arm from 
their homes. One had been kicking up a row and 
kissing the servant maids; the other had been trying 
to rouse the family, but in so awkward a fashion, that 
in his haste he had put out all the lustres, and nearly 
blown up the establishment. In that cold, desolate, 
moonless night, they chanced to meet—they entered 
into conversation—they even tried, by drawing close 
to each other, to administer a little kindly warmth 
and encouragement. Men seeing them imperfectly 
in the lamp-light, classed them together as two dis- 
solute and disorderly blackguards. And, alas, when 
the morning came that might have accurately dis- 
criminated them, both were found lying dead in the 
streets. In point of purpose—temperament—ten- 
dency of intellect—poetical creed—feelings—senti- 
ments—habits—and character, no two men could be 
more dissimilar.” 

It is rarely that we find Scott slighted by a 
Scottish author ; but in his agonies after novelty 
Mr. Gilfillan manages to “indulge” the Great 
Unknown with an awkward kick while execut- 
ing a fancy dance in honour of Crabbe.— 

“Sir Walter Scott, who seldom grappled with the 
gloomier and grander features 
(did he ever describe Glencoe or Foyers, or the wil- 


dernesses around Ben-mac-Dhui?), had (need we 
say ?) the most exquisite eye for icturesque and 
romantic aspects, in sea, shore, or 3 and in the 
quick perception of this element of picturesque 


lay his principal, if not only, descriptive power.” 

Mr. Gilfillan cannot have read ‘Old Mor- 
tality,’ with its picture of Burley’s lair,—or, in 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ r Wolf's 
Crag,—while ‘ The Pirate,’ we » goes 
‘ north of his comprehension”’ of painting. 
But he will stray up and down im search for 
novelty, at all price; as, for instance, in his 
very next page, when, with the low populations 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh almost under his 
nose, he talks of the “ gin-gendered quarrels of 
the outlawed members of English society,” for 
the sake of an antithetical attempt at geniality 
in favour of “‘ Poosie Nancy’s”’! 

Lest we be thought invidious in our glean- 
ing, we will make room for a few more of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s fine things. ‘ Macaulay’s ballads 
sound in parts like the thongs of Bellona.” 
—‘ Dr. Croly has not altogether escaped the 

rvasive gloom of his country’s literature. 

his speaks in the choice of his subjects and the 
lefty ambitious tone of his manner.’’— Emer- 
son’s lecture “was the portable essence of 
Napoleon.” —“ The ‘ Last Days of Pompeii’ ”’ 
is ‘‘calculated to enchant classical scholars, 
and the book glows like a cinder from Vesuvius, 
—and most gorgeously are the reelings of that 
fiery drunkard depicted.”” Here we cannot 
but take breath to fancy Mr. Grote, or the 
Lord Bishop of London, or Dr. Hawtrey, 
enjoying alone or in classical converse the 
enchantments of such an orgy!—‘ To call’ 
Mr. George Dawson “a cockney Carlyle, a 
transcendental bagman, were to be too severe.” 
—Leigh Hunt always dips his pen in a re- 
servoir compounded of | (!) warm blood and the 
milk of human kindness. This element, in- 
deed, bathes his whole being and person. It 
swims in his restless eye,—it throbs in his hot 
hand,—it, and not age’s winter, seems to have 
whitened his locks,” —&c, &c. 

There can surely be no need to offer further 
specimens of Mr. Gilfillan’s style. And yet he 
tells us in his Preface that ‘he has aimed at 
a tone somewhat more subdued” than in his 
former efforts; and ‘‘ might well,” he adds, 
“have husbanded his enthusiasm, having com- 
mitted himself to one of the greatest of critical 
tasks—a review of ‘the Bards of the Bible.’ ” 
This, like Hood’s lion, is ‘to come out next 
spring.” —If the present work indicates what 







of his country’s scenery | P 





Mr. Gilfillan can do when he is sparing of 
enthusiasm, we cannot but look forward to his 
expenditures upon the Psalmist and the Pro- 
phets with awe and apprehension. 





History of the United States of America, from 
the Discovery of the Continent to the Organ- 
ization of Government under the’ Federal 
Constitution. By Richard Hildreth. 3 vols. 
New York, Harper; London, Low. 

Tuis is, we believe, the first attempt at a com- 

plete history of the United States. ‘No other 

work on American History,” says the author in 
his Preface, “except mere compends and 
abridgments, embraces the same extent of 
time; none comprehends the same circuit of 
nary or has anything like the same plan 
and objects. Nowhere else can be found 
in the same distinct completeness the curious 
and instructive story of New England theocracy, 
—the financial, economical, and political his- 
tory of the colonies and the revolution,—the 
origin and shaping of our existing laws and 
institutions, state and national,—the progressive 
social and intellectual developement of our 
eople.”” The three large volumes already 
published bring down the narrative to the 
establishment of the Republican Constitution, 

—that is, to 1788-9. In two more volumes the 

author is to continue it to the present time. 

Mr. Bancroft’s well-known work, therefore, 

overtakes but a small portion of the ground 

traversed by Mr. Hildreth. 

One great fault in Mr. Hildreth’s work is, 
the method of its arrangement. Instead of 
dividing it, in the first place, into books or sec- 
tions, each book or section comprising some 
specific portion of the history capable of being 
detached frou the remainder,—and then sub- 
ordinately into chapters, — Mr. Hildreth lets 
the narrative straggle on as it best can 
through no fewer than forty-eight chapters 
continued in unbroken series over the three 
volumes. Such a plan may be suitable 
in certain cases, — as, for example, where 
some short portion of history is to be treated 
very fully; butin a history of the United States, 
where the distracting multiplicity of petty con- 
temporaneous details renders it so difficult for 
the reader to pursue the main thread for any 
length of time, the author ought the more assidu- 
ously to keep this thread in view by cutting it 
across at well-defined intervals. Thus, had 
Mr. Hildreth adopted a division into books in 
his History, we should have been spared much 
of the confusion that arises—in the first and 
second volumes especially—from the fact of our 
having at the close of almost every chapter (say 
a chapter on Virginia) to go back in order 
to bring up a long arrear of occurrences that 
had in the mean time been accumulating some- 
where else (say in New England or New 


Netherland) :—thus advancing, not in re 
a 


line, but by a series of circuits. Nor coul 
division into books have been so difficult. 
Ang!o-American history prior to 1788-9 very 
readily breaks itself up into three periods, each 
having a kind of independent unity: — the 
period of primitive colonization, commencing 
with the discovery of the American continent 
and terminating in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century,—the period of the intercolonial 
wars, as Mr. Hildreth calls them, that is, of the 
wars between the English and the French in 
America, extending from about 1690 to 1760, 
when Canada was annexed to the British 
dominions,—and the period of the struggle for 
independence, extending from 1760 or there- 
abouts to 1783, or, more properly, to 1789. 
Had Mr. Hildreth adopted such a division as 
the basis of his arrangement, his work would 
have been pleasanter reading than it is. 





Perhaps the best portion of the work, as it 
stands, is that which goes over the ground of 
the first of the three periods above mentioned. 
This appears to have been the most carefully 
written. The author's style is bald and meagre 
in the extreme; and never once does he rise 
into anything like fervour, or exhibit the slightest 
capability of the graphic and picturesque. But 
the story is conscientiously—and, as far as de- 
tails go, thoroughly—told. Punctual accounts 
are inserted of the various constitutions and 
codes of laws enacted in the several colonies; 
the prominent individual characters among the 
early settlers—the Smiths, the Williamses, the 
Eliots, the Mathers, &c.—duly appear and dis- 
appear; and, though no attempt is made to 
sketch their portraits, — possibly because, as 
Mr. Hildreth himself tells us, there was not 
a single portrait-painter in America till the 
year 1732,—yet by the help of the ample ex- 
tracts laudably given from their speeches and 
writings we are able to figure them tolerably 
well, and to take an interest in them. The 
— in which the story is told is also remark- 
ably fair. The Puritans—‘‘often rude, hard, 
narrow, superstitious, and mistaken,’’ as Mr. 
Hildreth thinks them, “but always earnest, 
downright, manly, and sincere’’—are treated 
with evident respect and liking; and only now 
and then, when in duty bound as a modern and 
an American,—as, for example, in behalf. of 
representative freedom, religious toleration, and 
such matters—does the author put in any pro- 
test of his own. On the question of Negro 
slavery his leanings are sainly enough in 
favour of abolition. On this, however, as on 
every other subject treated of, his expressions 
are as customary and commonplace as may be. 
Wherever, in short, the facts recorded are not 
such as to move the reader by some indestryct- 
ible force of their own, there is not the slightest 
chance of a lively sensation being communicated 
from Mr. Hildreth’s pages. Hence, great por- 
tions of his work are provokingly insipid. There 
is, notwithstanding, occasionally, a bit of inter- 
esting writing :—take, for example, the account 
of the trials for witchcraft in Massachusetts, in 
1688-92.— 

“ While Andros was still governor, shortly after 
Increase Mather’s departure for England, four young 
children, members of a pious family, in Boston, the 
eldest a girl of thirteen, the youngest a boy not five, 
had begun to behave in a singular manner, barking 
like dogs, purring like cats, seeming to become deaf, 
blind, or dumb, having their limbs strangely distorted, 
complaining that they were pinched, pricked, pulled, 
or cut; acting out, in fact, the effects of witchcraft, 
according to the current notions of it, and the descrip- 
tions in the books referred to. The terrified father 
called in Dr, Oakes, a zealous leader of the ultra- 
theocratic party, who gave his opinion that the 
children were bewitched. The oldest girl had lately 
received a bitter scolding from an old Irish indented 
servant, whose daughter she had accused of theft. 
This same old woman, from indications no doubt 
given by the children, was soon fixed upon as being 
the witch. The four ministers of Boston and another 
from Charlestown having kept a day of fasting and 
prayer at the troubled house, the youngest child was 
relieved. But the others, more persevering and more 
artful, continuing as before, the old woman was pre- 
sently arrested, and charged with bewitching them. 
She had, fora long time, been reputed a witch, and she 
even seems to have flattered herself that she was one. 
Indeed her answers were so ‘ senseless,” that the magis- 
trates referred it to the doctors to say if she were not 
‘crazed in her intellects.’ On their report of her 
sanity, the old woman was tried, found guilty, and 
executed. Though Increase Mather was absent on 
this interesting occasion, he had a zealous represen- 
tative in his son Cotton Mather, a young minister of 
twenty-five, a prodigy of learning, eloquence, and 
piety, recently settled as colleague with his father 
over Boston North Church. * * Cotton Mather had 
taken a very active part in the late case of witchcraft ; 
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and, that he might study the operations of diabolical | work devoted to the early history of the various} and a vigorous grasp of which is above all 


agency at his leisure, and thus be furnished with evi- 
dence and arguments to establish its reality, he took 
the eldest of the bewitched children home to his own 
house. His eagerness to believe invited imposture. 
His excessive vanity and strong prejudices made him 
easy game. Adroit and artful beyond her years, the 
girl fooled him to the top of his bent. His ready pen 
was soon furnished with materials for ‘a story all 
made up of wonders; which, with some matters of 


the same sort, and a sermon preached on the occasion, | 
he presently published under the tile of ‘ Memorable | 


Providences relating to Witchcrafts and Possessions,’ 
with a preface, in which he warned all ‘Sadducees’ 
that he would regard their doubts for the future as a 
personal insult. Cotton Mather was not the enly 
dupe. ‘The old heresy of the sensual Sadducees 
denying the being of angels either good or evil,” says 
the recommendatory preface to the book, signed by 
the other four ministers of Boston ‘died not with 
them,’ nor will it, whilst men, abandoning both faith 
and reason, count it their wisdom to credit nothing 
but what they see or feel. How much this fond 
opinion hath gotten ground in this debauched age is 
awfully observable; and what a dangerous stroke it 
gives to settle men in atheism is not hard to discern. 
God is, therefore, pleased, besides the witnesses borne 
to this truth in sacred writ, to suffer devils sometimes 
to dosuch things in the world as shall stop the mouths 
of gainsayers, and extort a confession from them.’ 
The ministers add their testimony to the truth of 
Mather’s statements; which they commend as fur- 
nishing ‘ clear information that there is both a God 
and a devil and witchcraft." The book was presently 
republished in London, with a preface by Baxter; 
who pronounced the girl's case so ‘ convincing’ that 
‘he must be a very obdurate Sadducee who would 
not believe it.” * * The bewitched girl, as she ceased 
to be an object of popular attention, seems to have 
returned to her former behaviour. But the seed had 
been sown on fruitful ground. After an interval of 
nearly four years, three young girls in the family of 
Parris, minister of Salem village, now Danvers, began 
to exhibit similar pranks. As in the Boston case, a 
physician pronounced them bewitched, and Tituba, 
an old Indian woman, the servant of Parris, who 
undertook, by some vulgar rites, to discover the witch, 
was rewarded by the girls with the accusation of being 
herself the cause of their sufferings. The neighbour- 
ing ministers assembled at the house of Parris for 
fasting and prayer. The village fasted, and presently 
a general fast was ordained throughout the colony. 
The ‘bewitched children’ thus rendered objects of 
universal sympathy and attention did not long want 
imitators. Several young girls, and two or three 
women of the neighbourhood began to be afflicted in 
the same way; as did also John, the Indian husband 
of Tituba, warned, it would seem, by the fate of his 
wife. Parris took a very active part in discovering 
the witches; so did Noyes, minister of Salem, de- 
scribed as a learned, a charitable, and a good man. 
A town committee was soon formed for the detection 
of the witches. Two of the magistrates, resident at 
Salem, entered with great zeal into the matter. The 
accusations, confined at first to Tituba and two other 
friendless women, one crazed, the other bed-rid, pre- 
sently included two female members of Parris‘s 
church, in which, as in so many other churches, there 
had been some sharp dissensions. The next Sunday 
after this accusation Parris preached from the verse 
* Have I not chosen you twelve, and one is a devil » 
At the announcement of this text, the sister of one of 
the accused women rose and left the meeting-house. 
The two were accused immediately after,and the same 
fate soon overtook all who showed the least disposi- 
tion to resist the prevailing delusion. The matter 
had now assumed so much importance that the 
deputy governor proceeded to Salem village, with five 
other magistrates, and held a court in the meeting- 
honse.” 


The remainder of the history of this delusion, 
which spread over all Massachusetts, and in- 
volved the deaths of many persons of both 
sexes, occupies several pages. It is in detailed 
casual sketches of this kind that Mr. Hildreth 
succeeds best. 

Among the miscellaneous points of informa- 
tion contained in the part of Mr. Hildreth’s 


, colonies, are such facts as these :—that, numer- 
ous as were the tribes of Indians with whom the 
early settlers came into contact, the total number 
| of Indians inhabiting the whole territory of the 
| United States east of the Rocky Mountain can 
|at no time within European record have ex- 
| ceeded 300,000 individuals; that the oldest 
| town by many years in the United States is St. 

Augustine, in Florida, founded by a Spanish 
colony in 1564,—the second being Santa Fé, 
founded also by the Spaniards in 1582; that 
| the first college in America was Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, endowed by John Harvard, 
a clergyman, with a sum of « Sa 800/., in the 
year 1639; that the first printing press in 
America was set up in the same town in 1640 
by Stephen Day, whose first production was 
a metrical version of the Psalms, “ not very 
remarkable for tunefulness”; and that the total 
population of the various Anglo-American 
colonies as lately as 1715, when Franklin was 
a boy of nine years of age, was only 434,600 
souls, The following passage relating to the 
early currency of New England is not uninter- 
esting.— 

“Such coin as the emigrants to New England 
brought with them quickly went back again in pay- 
ment for imported goods; but so long as the emi- 
gration was kept up, the inconvenience was little 
felt. * * The sudden stop put to immigration, occa- 
sioned by the political changes in England, caused a 
great fall of prices, and a corresponding difficulty in 
paying debts. Taxes had all along been paid in grain 
and cattle at rates fixed by the General Court; and 
grain, at different prices for the different sorts, was 
now made a legal tender for the payment of all new 
debts. ‘To prevent sacrifices of property in cases of 
inability to pay, corn, cattle, and other personal 
goods,—or, in defect of such goods, the house and 
lands of the debtor, when taken in execution,—were to 
be delivered over to the creditor, at such value as they 
might be appraised at by ‘three understanding and 
indifferent men,’ one chosen by the creditor, another 
by the debtor, and a third by the marshal. * * 
Beaver skins were also paid and received as money; 
and, from their value as a remittance, they held the 
next place to coin. Musket balls, at a farthing each, 
were at one time a legal tender to the amount of a 
shilling. A more available currency was found in the 
wampum or peage—cylindrical beads, half an inch 
long, of two colours, white and bluish black, made by 
the Indians from parts of certain sea shells. The 
people of Plymouth first learned the use and value 
of this article from the Dutch of Manhattan, and 
they soon found it very profitable in trade with the 
Eastern Indians,-—the shells of which it was made not 
being common north of Cape Cod. Presently it 
came to be employed asa circulating medium, first in 
the Indian traffic, and then among the colonists gen- 
erally. Three of the black beads, or six of the white, 
passed fora penny. For convenience of reckoning 
they were strung in known parcels—a penny, three- 
pence, a shilling, and five shillings in white; two- 
pence, sixpence, two-and-sixpence, and ten shillings 
in black. A fathom of white was worth ten shillings, 
or two dollars anda half; a fathom of black, twice as 
much; but, as the quantity in circulation increased, 
the value presently depreciated, and the number of 
beads to the penny was augmented.” 


It is as a repertory of such facts as these, 
rather than as a historical view of the primitive 
condition of the Anglo-American settlements, 
that the first and second volumes of Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s work are to be considered valuable. As 
the author is deficient in power of graphic con- 
ception and delineation, so also is he deficient 
in that other preventive against dulness in his- 
tory, the power of philosophic generalization. 
From first to last, there is scarcely a reflection 
of any depth or scientific value in his book. 
Such a general conception, for example, of 
primitive Anglo-American society as the follow- 
ing—a conception so obvious that one would 
have thought it could not have been missed, 








necessary in the author who would sketch out 
the origin of the great Transatlantic civilization 
—Mr. Hildreth, with all his laborious research 
into the early Puritan constitutions, &c. of his 
country, appears hardly to have arrived at: 
to wit, that that society was, and derived all its 
strength and peculiarity from being, a collection 
of the banished social anomalies and extreme 
tendencies of the various countries of Western 
Europe. A glance at the facts of the case will 
verify this observation. Puritans denied a 
resting-place in England, adventurers in search 
of wealth, persecuted Catholics, Quakers, Ana- 
baptists, and all sorts of social exiles, both 
noble and ignoble,—such were the original 
elements of the Anglo-American civilization. 
Transplanted into a new soil, these social and 
intellectual anomalies, these extreme isms, ac- 
cording to acommon phrase of Western Europe, 
took root and flourished collectively ;—one set 
in the south, and a somewhat different set in 
the north, of the great territory that now con- 
stitutes the United States. On the whole, and 
especially in the north, Puritanism predomi- 
naied. Hence the peculiar theocratic consti- 
tution of the New Englanders; their identifica- 
tion of citizenship and church-membership ; 
their severe laws against sabbath-breaking, 
blasphemy, swearing, and other “breaches of 
the First Table.” But within Puritanism itself 
there were germs of all varieties of doctrine; 
and, stern as was its discipline, it could not 
arrest the growth of those other singularities of 
faith and practice which had sought refuge in 
the same land as itself. The developement 
then, as it is, of a transplanted assemblage of the 
most extreme tendencies of Europe in the 
seventeenth century,—no wonder that American 
civilization should now be, in one sense at 
least, the most advanced in the world. 

The social condition of the American colonies 
during the second great era of Anglo-American 
History—that of the Intercolonial Wars—was 
pot the same as it had been during the first. 
Regarding New England in particular, Mr. 
Hildreth says :— 

“Tn the century since its settlement New England 
had undergone a great change. The austere man- 
ners of the Puritan fathers were still indeed preserved ; 
their language was repeated ; their observances were 
kept up; their institutions were revered; forms and 
habits remained,—but the spirit was gone. The mere 
ordinary objects of human desire and pursuit, the 
universal passion for wealth, political squabbles with 
the royal governors, land speculations, paper-money 
jobs, and projects of territorial and personal aggran- 
dizement, had superseded those metaphysical dis- 
putes, that spiritual vision, and that absorbing passion 
for a pure theocratic commonwealth, which had 
carried the fathers into the wilderness.” 

It was among a colder set of influences, there- 
fore, than those which had tended the planting 
of the colonies, that their destined heroes and 
defenders—the Franklins and the Washingtons 
of the eighteenth century—passed their youth 
and manhood. Enthusiasm was extinct; and 
a prudent, formal indifferentism had succeeded. 
So decided was the change—or as it appeared 
to many, the degeneracy—that one or two men 
in whom the old spirit lingered or was rekindled 
made it the aim of their lives to renew and 


propagate it. Of these by far the most distin- 


guished was Jonathan Edwards; the greatest 
thinker, perhaps, that America has yet pro- 
duced,—but of whom we defy the most quick- 
sighted reader to obtain the slightest notion 
from Mr. Hildreth. Assistants of his, in this 
Herculean attempt to bring back religious 
fervour and sincerity among a population of 
half a million of persons, were the two Wesleys 
and Whitfield: the Wesleys, it is true, rather 
through their disciples than directly, — for 
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they did not exert much influence. The “Great 
Revival,” however, was but temporary in its 
effects ; and Anglo-American society preferred 
to advance in its own more spontaneous diree- 
tion. Franklin, rather than Jonathan Edwards, 
was the type of the growing American character 
in the period of the intercolonial wars. 

Of these wars there were four: the first 
lasting eight years, or from 1690 to 1698,—the 
second twelve years, or from 1701 to 1713,— 
the third eight years, or from 1740 to 1748,— 
and the fourth six years, or from 1754 to 1760. 
The second volume of Mr. Hildreth’s work is 
in great part taken up with an account of these 
wars and of the progress of the colonies during 
the seventy years over which they extended. 
Here, even more than in the preceding part of 
the work, have we to complain of the extreme 
insipidity and dulness of his narrative. Details 
about military manceuvres are at no time very 
interesting to the general reader,—who usuall 
finds it difficult to provide conceptions at all 
answering to the military phrases made use of 
by writers; nor of all the campaigns fought in 
modern times would it be possible to select any 
about which readers, on this side of the Atlantic 
at least, care less to be informed than about 
these same campaigns of the old Canada wars 
in general. Still, we have a shrewd suspicion 
that by competent hands something like a 
decent story could be made even of these obso- 
lete occurrences. The death of Wolfe and the 
conquest of Canada are phrases that have yet 
some powerto stirus. In Mr. Hildreth’s pages the 
conquest of Canada is the poorest affair ima- 
ginable; and, but that we know beforehand 
to regard the death of Wolfe as a fine historic 
effect, we might pass it, as Mr. Hildreth tells 
it, without caring a fig for the whole matter. This 
obdurate dulness is all the more provoking that 
it is accompanied by an evident desire to be 
truthful and accurate. 

The same kind of objections lie against the 
remaining portions of the work; in which Mr. 
Hildreth relates the struggle of the colonies for 
independence, and completes the third great 
section of Anglo-American history. Here, 
however, owing to the unity of the subject, the 
interest is better kept up; and we should 
suppose that the reader who desires to inform 
himself in all the particulars, military or poli- 
tical, of the American revolution, would find 
that they had been scrupulously collected for 
him by Mr. Hildreth. More than this we can- 
not say. For masterly portraits of the men of 
the revolution—Franklin, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, &c.—or for profound appreciations of its 
worth and its historic consequences, the reader 
must go elsewhere. 

Altogether, the perusal of Mr. Hildreth’s 
book leaves with us an impression unfavourable 
to the possibility of a continuous history of the 
United States. In the first place, any history 
of them prior to their union is, in fact as well as 
in name, a nonentity; such a work can at best 
be only a collection of the parallel and inde- 
pendent histories of some twelve or thirteen 
distinct colonies. It is as if some one, desiring 
to write the history of a club, were to begin his 
book, not with the formation of the club, but 
from the scattered births of all its several mem- 
bers, keeping the biographies going on together, 
in team as it were, until they merged in the 
body corporate of the club. In short, a history 
of the American colonies jointly prior to their 
union can properly be treated no otherwise than 
as an episode of British history, under some 
such title as ‘A History of the Colonization of 
America.’ Individually, however, the colonies 
may have histories strictly American from the 
beginning ; and we shrewdly suspect that it is 





from such individual histories, taken in con- 
nexion with topographical memoirs and with 
biographic sketches of the more remarkable of 
the pilgrim fathers and their immediate succes- 
sors, that the clearest and most interesting 
views of early Anglo-American society will 
always be obtained. Again, as regards the 
really possible history of the United States, 
—that which commences with their first display 
of united action in the struggle for independence 
—even here the subject is not -the most pro- 
mising for the historian. We question, for ex- 
ample, if any movement so important in reality 
as the revolt of the American colonies ever fur- 
nished so meagre a collection of materials for a 
story. Weadmire the struggle chiefly for its re- 
sult; and we revere Washington while remem- 
bering scarcely a single saying of his or a single 
anecdote regarding him worthy of being quoted. 
As compared with other national struggles, the 
American revolution is like a problem worked 
out algebraically ; the result is notable, but the 
process unpicturesque. When that struggle 
was over, the States relapsed much into their 
former condition as distinct territories :—the 
whole presenting a rich field for political and 
social observation rather than an apt subject for 
narrative. In short, as, prior to the Union, 
Anglo-American history is best contained in 
histories of New York, Boston, &c., and in 
memoirs and sketches of individual personages 
and scenes, — so, subsequently to that Union, 
it seems naturally to disperse itself into abstract 
social disquisitions, like those of De Tocque- 
ville, connected only by an indispensable chro- 
nological thread. — This very fact, far from 
being discreditable to American civilization, is, 
if rightly understood, one of the most remark- 
able and characteristic things about it. 





History of the Inquisition. From its Commence- 
ment to the Present Era, §c. Ward & Co. 


Tue aim of this work seems to have been | 


simply to present, in a compendious form, a 
summary of the contents of those voluminous 
works and numerous detached narratives which 
describe the history and acts of that monstrous 
birth of darker ages—miscalled the Holy Office. 
It does not appear that behind this object there 
lurks any special design of converting the 
impression which a display of its abomina- 
tions must create to the ‘use of the religious 
polemics of this day,—as is often the case 
with modern sketches of the cruelties done 
in former times in the name of Religion. 
This must be counted in favour of the work: 
the compiler of which may be more safely 
followed on ground like this in so far as 
he enters on it with the composure of an 
historian instead of the heated temper of a 
zealot. He has, moreover, taken fair pains to 
collect the materials for his abridgment from 
the best treatises on the subject,—among which, 
of course, Llorente, Puigblanch, and Limborch 
have been largely drawn on,—as well as from 
notices of a more limited or personal character, 
like those of Geddes, Lithgow, Blanco White, 
and others. In respect of the latter class, 
indeed, we rather observe the editor’s diligence 
in collecting than his critical judgment in test- 
ing the worth of his evidence :—not a few of the 
personal narratives extracted being of very 
doubtful accuracy. Among these are some 
stories dressed up for effect by French authors 
in the last century, and the suspected later 
accounts of Van Halen. 

With regard to the performance as a whole,— 
it may be remarked that, as presenting an epi- 
tome of the annals and a view of the chief 
features of its repulsive subject, the compo- 
sition cannot in any sense be classed among 
works of entertainment ; while it does not pre- 





tend to those qualities which might give a 
serious value to an essay on this painful theme. 
The Inquisition as an object to be feared and 
assailed exists no longer. ‘The impulses which 
gave it motion have been checked by the uni- 
versal current of European tendencies in the 
very opposite direction ; and we are now more 
likely to run into excesses of indifference than 
to endure any revival of the old zeal:—to the 
reaction against the hateful excesses of which 
our present leaning towards a contrary extreme 
may partly be ascribed. As this circumstance 
excludes the idea of any practical end to be 
gained by calling popular attention to the enor- 
mities of a condemned system,—so, on the 
other hand, is it impossible that any wholesome 
appetite in the popular mind can be fed by 
details of the torture-chamber, the dungeon, and 
the stake ;—which as mere objects of moving 
description, unimproved by sufficient deduc- 
tions of the grave truths implied in this dark 
chapter of human annals, one could wish to 
see consigned to eternal oblivion, as things 
intolerable to the sight of man. In short, a 
popular work on the Holy Office, in the sense 
of such a current outline of its history and 
doings only as is here attempted, may be 
termed a mistake. There is nothing, we say, 
that can now render its naked horrors a de- 
sirable object of notice for those who take up 
books solely for pastime :— and to the more 
studious class of readers a work thus slenderly 
composed will not afford the instruction that 
might redeem the painful features of the subject. 

We can, indeed, imagine a commentary of 
the deepest interest on this black chapter in 
the history of our race :—but it must be some- 
thing more profound and considerate than any 
mere compilation of ugly matters of fact. 
The writer who would do it justice must possess 
capacities as eminent, perhaps, as could be 
required for a subject whatever of historical 
philosophy. The moral of persecution in the 
matter of religious opinion is not to be summed 
up in any of the random sentences thrown out 
from one or the other of the rival partisans 
of authority and of liberty. These have been 
applied to the subject with all the emphasis 
required for the purposes of the moment; 
but neither the one nor the other can be said 
to have exhausted it, or even to have done much 
more than touch its superficial bearing at either 
extreme. There isstill alarge task to be under- 
taken by the mind that can bring insight, 
diligence, and a conscientious love of truth 
to a discovery of the heart of this question. 
It would be a mixed labour, claiming at once 
the ripe knowledge of history and a clear view 
of moral and mental science: —inasmuch as 
the matter that lies waiting to be analyzed 
has interwoven through all its texture threads 
of some of the most potent spiritual principles, 
not only entangled by perversions of their proper 
working, but crossed also with the play of 
merely secular aims and of the passions and 
vices of individuals, with the hostilities of race, 
and with the subservience to political motives. 
To eliminate these several powers, assigning to 
each its due part in the sway of this fearful 
engine,—to trace the various influences that 
acted upon it, and the reaction from these on 
the generations exposed to its sway,— to go 
down to those roots of its main strength that lay 
in circumstances involving the general history 
of the nations in which it was planted,—and 
to follow out its effects on the condition, man- 
ners and destinies as well of these as of others 
lying beyond its immediate influence : — this, 
we say, would be a task including a demonstra- 
tion of some main problems of the moral as well 
as of the material structure of mankind, toge- 
ther with the solution of some of the hardest 
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enigmas of its history and social relations. It 
would be no work for pleasure or pastime, in- 
deed,—but one full of mournful instruction : 
no task, in short, likely to invite any compiler 
of popular treatises,—nor, indeed, lying within 
the compass of such writers as usually under- 
take them. 

Without pretending to close with the preg- 
nant matters involved in this subject, we may 


briefly throw out a hint or two of the species of | 


inquiries which must precede any due approach 
to its real bearings. It is, for instance, easy 
enough in speaking of the Inquisition, to say— 
with the writer of the volume before us—that 
“the system on which it was based was ori- 
ginated and upheld by the Romish Church.” 
But how much nearer does this bring us to a 
right understanding of the matter? That Church, 
when the Holy Office was instituted by the 
Council of Toulouse (in 1229), represented, with 
scarcely an exception, the religion, such as it 
was, of all the nations of Europe. Its dogmas 
were accepted and its authority was obeyed witha 
degree of undoubting faith and devotion far more 
catholic (in the primary sense of the word), if 
not more intense, than any belief of the present 
time. That the original edifice of the Church 
had been largely built over with human devices 
is asserted,—and may be safely allowed. But 
this very circumstance of its transformation, 
combined with its continued and universal 
acceptance the while, can be explained only by 
conditions that must have prevailed during that 

eriod over the whole surface of human life in 
its relation to spiritual things. The Church was 
not a mere creation of the artifice of a single 
class standing beyond the limits of society at 
large. It became what it was by the operation 
of influences springing directly out of the heart 
of that living aggregate. So that, to describe 
this or that institution merely as an offspring 
of the Church—situated as the Church then 
was—will merely give a phrase, where we want 
an explanation of the causes that promoted the 
act, favoured its operations, and obtained for 
them the aid of the secular arm. We must 
get some measure of the impulses and powers 
that determined the spiritual convictions of all 
men in those ages, in order to affix the least 
significance to the words of any such reference 
to the Church. 

Again, any full discussion of the principles 
on which the pursuit of heresy is ah aca or 
attacked leads directly into some of the widest 
and most insoluble questions that can occupy 
the human mind. It has been argued, for in- 
stance, on the one hand, that the extirpation of 
doctrinal error, quoad sacra, is an inevitable con- 
sequence of any real belief in the truth of a 
given creed. If I am bound, it is said, to chas- 
tize the malefactor who kills the body,—that can 
at best but live for a few years,—is it not a far 
more urgent duty to punish those who teach 
a false , a that condemns its victims to 
eternal death? Between this and the oppo- 
site extreme, of a moral indifference such 
as prevailed in a certain school of the last cen- 
tury,—which grounded the rule of toleration on 
the assumption that nothing beyond the sphere 
of the physical senses is certain enough to 
justify any censure or check on matters of 
opinion,—how vast is the interval! In some 
intermediate space of that interval the point of 
reconciliation between vital convicttons and just 
liberty of conscience still remains, we appre- 
hend, to be authentically settled. 

Once more, as to the history of the Inqui- 
sition. The first scheme of this terrible engine 
was drawn in a spirit, under circumstances, and 
with modes of operation wholly different from 
those of the so-called modern Inquisition that 
arose in Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella. 


In this latter, also, many essential changes took 
place within the course of three centuries ; its 
activity the while being promoted by a combi- 
nation of influences in which the element of 
clerical bigotry was by no means always the 
predominant one. Llorente has sufficiently 
proved the large share which political motives 
had at all times in directing its operations;—and 
has hereby explained the otherwise unaccount- 
able latitude granted to its agents by such jealous 
and absolute monarchs as Philip the Second. 
These chief tendencies again were crossed by a 
number of minor impulses that partly sprang, 
as consequences, from the play of the machine 
| itself. Among these may be noted, the anxiety 
which it fostered in all classes, and the fear of 
censure that produced denunciations of which the 
Tribunal, even had it not sought them, could not 
have refused to take notice,—the growth of a 
wolfish delight in mere severities for their own 
sake, which the exercise of its powers could not 
fail to engender in progress of time,—the abuse 
that private revenge could easily make of the 
power of secret denunciation,—the temptation 
which it held out, on the other hand, to the 
avarice or other vile passions of the familiars 
and officials. All these, it will be seen, though 
involved, in fact, in the machine as it existed 
—and it may be, in part inseparable from the 
practical working of any such engine,—had, 
nevertheless, while they aggravated the evils 
of the Holy Office, no essential connexion 
with its fundamental principle of “inquiry 
into heretical pravity.”’ So, whether the spirit 
| of this device as a means of religious disci- 
pline or the actual circumstances of its ap- 
plication be considered, the subject will be 
found to branch out into many channels of great 
depth and complexity: — and in both of its 
main divisions many difficulties must be un- 
loosed, and their results in some measure first 
cleared, adjusted and expressed in their respec- 
tive proportions, before any sufficient reading 
can be presented of this dark page in human 
history. 

The editor of the volume before us, we have 
said, makes no pretensions to the office of thus 
commenting,—had probably no idea that any 
such commentary was needed, —is certainly 
not very likely to have undertaken it with 
success. What he has attempted is on the 
whole fairly accomplished:—as far at least as 
the display of such a subject can be deemed 
fair in any sense. We hope it would not please 
our readers—it would certainly be far from 
pleasant to us—to dwell at much length 
on the matter contained in this compila- 
tion: still less are we tempted to exhibit in 
the way of summary or extract the rise and 
progress of error and cruelty,—outlines of a 
procedure in which prejudice usurped the seat 
of justice, — exhibitions of torturing engines 
pel flaming autos da fé,—or the painful stories 
told by the few sufferers who escaped from such 
terrible persecutions. Those who have a morbid 
longing for such details will find enough to 
satisfy them in this book. The first page, in- 
deed, gives a taste of what the reader may 
expect in the others, by a frontispiece, repre- 
senting some principal methods of applying the 
‘* question,”’ that will be apt to deter the owners 
of sensitive nerves from proceeding to a further 
examination, 








NEW NOVELS. 

Tue tales noticed below belong to the past rather 
than to the present year :—giving no prophecy of 
what may be put forth in the March or the May- 
day, or the Midsummer or the Michaelmas of Fiction 
for 1850. There is need of some fresh inspiration,— 
and, moreover, room for it. The first of the four 
books before us is a memento that “the year that’s 








awa’? wasa merciless thinner of the ranks of Litera- 
ture and Art. 

Country Quarters. A Novel. By the Countess 
of Blessington. With a Memoir by her Niece, Miss 
Power.—This is a tale of light-hearted Irish girls and 
light-heeled red-coats; which latter, in place of “ loving 
and riding away,” for the most part stop and “ pro- 
pose”—greatly to the profit and delight of the little 
town where the scene is laid. Rich gifts and com- 
fortable entertainments make its pages glad; and 
allowing for the selfishness of one or two hardened 
women of quality, and for a little mess-room frivolity, 
we do not often encounter so shining a display of 
the beauties, the virtues and the luxuries which 
brighten and smooth this “vale of tears.” There 
is not a single prophetic sign of exhaustion or 
decay in its pages;—not a trace of anxious brain 
or of weary heart, such as might have been looked 
for in the latest invention of one whose last 
earthly days were troubled by vicissitude. The 
vivacity and cordiality of Lady Blessington’s disposi- 
tion brought with them the power of enabling her to 
amuse and to cheer herself. Few felt more warmly 
—few could act more energetically (above all, when 
some kind office was to be done) than she; yet she 
was never too sick or too sorrowful to be beyond the 
reach of “Imagination’s beguilings.” To the last 
hour, a poem which touched her or an anecdote which 
“drew mirth” exercised over her their olden power: 
—and thus, when she sat down to write, she lost her- 
self in her story. This remark, besides being war- 
ranted by the style of this novel, is, further, not im- 
pertinent, inasmuch as ‘Country Quarters’ is prefaced 
by Miss Power's graceful and affectionate Biographical 
Sketch.—The tale itself is equal to any of the series 
which it concludes, It is full ofincident : its cheerfulness 
is relieved in places bya due admixture of sentimental 
passages. Its comic characters (as in Lady Blessing- 
ton’s former works) are not innocent of farcical ex- 
aggeration: while its evil-doers are too apt to think 
aloud, in place of conversing or of indicating their mean 
and mischievous propensities by their deeds. ‘The 
Victims of Society’ is unquestionably Lady Blessing- 
ton’s best novel, —but ‘Country Quarters’ is by no 
means her worst. Originally, it appeared in the 
columns of a weekly journal,—which fact necessarily 
limits our notice of its republication. 

King’s Cope: a Novel. By the Author of * Mr- 
Warrenne,’ and ‘ Margaret Capel.’ ‘ King’s Cope’ is 
a pretty novel, Were the dictionary ransacked from 
A to Z we could not find an epithet more precisely 
expressive of our judgment. It is, however, in some 
respects too artless. The arrangement of the story 
has an air which is accidental rather than natural. 
The characters are strewn about rather than disposed 
in groups—and the disproportions which make up 
so large an amount in daily life and daily intercourse 
are not harmonized and balanced as they should be 
by every well-skilled craftsman who undertakes to 
mould and combine even the most commonplace 
features, figures and incidents of our most common- 
place daily-life into worksof Art. Again, the dialogue 
is, generally, too trivial. Long pages—nay, whole 
chapters—are filled with conversations which lead 
to nothing,—and which have not even the value of 
adding to our knowledge of the characters so briskly 
set a-talking. The above blemishes are obvious, 
and precisely of a quality to repel the frivolous 
reader,—since he, strange to say, is sure to be the 
most fastidious and to complain the loudest of 
frivolity. But wiser folk who hold the scales of 
analysis, the standard of excellence, and the tables 
of experience (amongst whom critics, of course, 
modestly rate themselves) will find in ‘ King’s Cope’ 
much better things than these: life, gaiety, some 
humour, and a certain delicacy of tone, the taste of 
which it may be hoped has not altogether perished 
in these our hard-driving days. Lady Orrington and 
her family are characters:—the eccentricities of 
Clavering are possibly referable to some living model. 
What we like least in the tale is, the second appa- 
rition of Hardwicke with its solution. This passage 
made us doubt whether Anne Scawen, the heroine, 
was really as much in love as she is described to 
have been. But the old dramatists perpetually 
resorted to similar devices,—and so in loving rever- 
ence to their trap-doors, dark lanterns, masks and 
other disguisings, we will not too sharply reckon with 
the new author for her (?) mistake. Briefly—to 
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the genuine thorough-going novel reader, who can 
detect the grains of gold even though the superin- 
cumbent weight of chaff be somewhat considerable, 
‘King’s Cope’ may be safely recommended as a 
cheerful arm-chair companion for a mid-winter 
evening. 

Ned Allen ; or, the Past Age. By David Hannay, 
Esq.—This is rather a scrap-book than a connected 
story :—giving the impression of a work which has been 
written to be broken up. In one page the reader is 
treated to sketches of Scottish life,in emulation of 
Galt :—in another chapter to marize pictures and 
West Indian scenes such as Tom Cringle revelled 
in. We confess to have found the land-work rather 
heavy ploughing—and the voyage a case of making 
very little way; and judging from ‘ Ned Allen,’ are 
inclined to fancy that Mr. Hannay is most successful 
in sketches and fragments, &c. &c. 

Tales and Sketches for Fireside Reading. By 
Charles Fleet.—Mr. Fleet, in his preface, says that 
“the absence of a preface may justly raise the charge 
of pride against him who, like the hero of Corioli, 
will neither stoop to canvass for just praise or de- 
precate just anger,”"—and therefore he prefatorily 
expresses his hopes of pleasing. By way of comment 
upon this, it may be observed that there are audiences 
of many kinds. Some years ago, in the catalogue of 
a musical publisher, a certain Rondo or Fantasia was 
advertised as “very popular at York.” Remem- 
bering this assurance, it would be rash to assert that 
Mr. Fleet has no chance of pleasing some local 
circle, albeit in our busy world of Babylon his 
voice may be too small to get him a hearing. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
By Peter Young.—Of all fish, the salmon is invested 
with most interest. As a prize for the fisherman 
and a healthy article of food, it claims the attention 
of large classes of the community. The distinction 
of its various species, and its history from its first 
developement in the ovum till it attains its maturity, 
are questions that have specially agitated the mind 
of the naturalist; and it so happens that the laws 
which ought to regulate the taking of this fish and 
affect the abundance of its supply for food, depend 
on those questions which the naturalist has to decide. 
To those who wish to see how the practical points 
about salmon fisheries are connected with scientific 
inquiries we commend this unpretending brochure 
by Mr. Young. They will find here that the magis- 
trates and town council of Dundee, who may be said 
to represent all legislators about salmon, have fallen 
into gross errors with regard to the history of the 
fish,_and that, in consequence, the laws which 
they enforce for its preservation are the very ones 
that are leading toits destruction. All these matters 
are told in a plain, straightforward Scotch way; but 
with a constant eye to the pleasant thoughts that 
ever arise by river banks, and make anglers poetical. 
Mr. Young’s book thus affords amusement whilst it 
instructs. 

The History of Alexander the Great. By Jacob 
Abbott.—This work has an illuminated title-page, 
and is illustrated with engravings. In other respects, 
it possesses the usual merits belonging to similar pro- 
ductions by the same author:—an adherence toautho- 
Tities easily accessible; and a familiar style well caleu- 
lated to impart elementary instruction to the young. 

Illustrations of the Natural Orders of Plants, 
arranged in Groups. By Elizabeth Twining.—This 
is the first number of a great illustrated work on the 
natural orders of plants. The orders represented in 
this part are Ranunculacea, Dilleniacee, Papaveracez 
and Anonacee, The drawings are well executed, 
and bring before the mind faithful representations of 
the species which are taken as types of the orders to 
which they belong. The work is evidently intended 
rather to group artistically together the several 
flowers of an order than to supply to the botanist the 
various figures of the species drawn,—or we should 
complain that the large orders Ranunculacee and Pa- 
paveracezx have but few more species to represent them 
than the very small orders Dilleniacee and Anonacee. 
—To those who are anxious to possess a work for the 
drawing-room table in which the favourites «f our 
gardens and greenhouses are tastefully exh. bited 
according to their natural relations, we can cor ially 


.Tecommend Miss Twining’s work. The plates are 





accompanied by a description of the orders,—which 
gives a popular account of their structure and pro- 
perties, and of the more remarkable plants that are 
to be found amongst them. 

A Plea for Ireland ; or,a Proposal to form an Asso- 
ciation for the Purchase and Improvement of Irish 
Lands, and the Re-sale thereof, on the Vreehold Assur- 
ance Principle or otherwise. By a Member of the 
Manchester Corporation.—In humble imitation of 
the gigantic project started some months ago in 
the London Corporation. The Manchester coun- 
cillor proposes to form a joint-stock company, with 
a large capital, to be raised in an unlimited number 
of shares of 20/7. each, to carry out his scheme. 


A Railway Caution ! or Exposition of the Changes ' 


required in the Law and Practice of the British 
Empire; to enable the poorer districts to provide for 


ihemselves the benefits of Railway Intercourse ; and | 


to forewarn the Government and Capitalists of British 
India. By Major J. P. Kennedy.—The foregoing 


is barely half the title of this pamphlet, but enough | 


for our purpose. The observations have especial 
reference to railways for Ireland; but Mr. Kennedy, 
being military secretary to Sir Charles Napier, is 
now in Hindostan on duty. His pamphlet has 
been written on the route, and is printed at Cal- 


cutta. Some of the remarks on the cost and delay | 


of travelling in the East come in very seasonably in 
illustration of the advantages of railways. With all 
the resources of Government at his disposal, he says, 
it took the Commander-in-chief twenty-two days to 
move from Calcutta to Umballah—a distance of 
little more than 1,000 miles; the cost to an ordi- 


nary traveller would be from 502 to 701 A/! 
moderate train would travel the distance in forty | 
hours, and the fares would be not more than , 
5l. or 64. To carry goods from one point to the | 


other three months are required—cost, 12/. to 151. a 


ton. A goods train would carry merchandise in | 


forty hours, and at about 4/. a ton freight. A railway 
on this tract of country would not only secure our 
military supremacy, but would create a new civiliza- 
tion among the natives. 

Sewerage of London : a Communication addressed to 
the Commissioners of Sewers, conveying a Proposal for 
the improved Drainage of the Metropolis, and an im- 
proved Supply of Water to its Inhabitants. By L. 
Bailey Denton.—Mr. Denton proposes to supply 
London with water from the Thames above Boulter’s 
Lock, and from the Colne, near Feltham. 

Developement of Difference the Basis of Unity. By 
A. W. Williamson.—Whatever 1s unquestionably 
true and good in Dr. Williamson’s brochure is not 
his own. That progress comes most surely out of 
conflict —that moral order results most certainly 
from the equilibrium of forces mutually poised—are 
doctrines almost as old as civilization itself. In 
England they have been preached again and again 
—by Puritans and Quakers, Catholics and Presby- 
terians; indeed, they have become a part of the 
popular mind, and form the bases of all those more 
tolerant laws which have been added to the statute 
book for two centuries. The credit, such as it is, of 
the illustrations of these doctrines drawn from history, 
ethnology, and the social characteristics of nations, is 
more particularly the writer's own. These illustra- 
tions, sometimes apt, often enough trivial, are not 
unfrequently altogether false, or beside the question. 
We can accept neither Dr. Williamson's facts nor 
his inferences. In what sense can the English 
“middle classes” be said to owe their “developement” 
to “the protection of the aristocracy”? Where did 
the writer hear that a “ capitalist” is looked upon in 
Spain as an “extraordinary phenomenon”? In 
what system of ethnology is the German cha- 
racter “described as connecting the French and 
English” ? These are new facts to us. But Dr. 
Williamson is not less original in his philosophy. 
“France,” he says, “is the type of powerful centrali- 
zation :” from which fact he infers a great ethnical 
characteristic —forgetting that the same race and 
nation a century or two ago were as remarkable a 
type of “ provincial” government as they are now of 
“central,”—that the absence of “unity” was one of 
the chief grievances of the age of Louis X VI., and 
“centralization” the chief conquest of the Revolu- 
tion. It is here asserted that the “ Norman Conquest 
laid the foundation of our present Constitution ;” 
when every tyro in history knows very well that the 








principal parts of it were all in active operation in 
the Saxon period—the hereditary monarchy, the 
national representation, the trial by jury, the ad- 
ministration of justice. We might carry these 
objections to greater length were it desirable,—but 
have said enough to characterize the production. We 
ought to add that the brochure is a reprint of a 
discourse delivered at University College during the 
past year. 

We find that we have a few more titles to string 
together in a general paragraph, in order to bring 
this form of our notices up to the close of the year 
which has departed from us since last we wrote.— 
A Guide to the Daily Service of the Church of 
England. By Thomas Stephen, is a reprint from 
the Episcopal Magazine.—The Reviewer Reviewed ; 
or, a Letter to the Right Hon. Stuart Wortley, on 
the New Marriage Act,—Remarks on Naval Courts 
| Martial. By Sir Frederick Nicolson, Bart.,—Re- 
| pentance and Prayer, the only sure Remedy for a 

National Visitation. By the Rev. W. Bc Hawkins, 
M.A.,—The Book of the Prophet Joel,_The Practice 
| of Poor Law Removals as regulated by the Recent 
Statutes, 9 § 10 Vict. c. 66. and 11 § 12 Vict. ce. 31. 
By Edward W. Cox,—The Statutes and Parts of 
Statutes of the Session of Parliament 1849 relating 
to Magistrates, Parochial and Municipal Law, with 
Introduction, Notes and Copious Index. By A. Bittle- 
ston and Edward W. Cox,—An Exposition of the 
Church Catechism. By the Rev. John Booker,— 
The Fly Sheets, now first collected from the Originals, 
| — The Finchley Manuals of Industry: No. I. — 
, Cooking,—The Illustrated Year-Book of Wonders, 
Events and Discoveries, a record in line and letter of 
the events of 1849,—Winding of the River of the 
Waters of Life. By George B. Cheever,—A Literal 
Trenslation of the Gospel according to St. John, on 
definite Rules of Translation. By Herman Heinfetter, 
—Additional Matter to John Cvoad’s Memorandum ; 
a few paragraphs of material omitted in the recent 
| publication reviewed by us[ No. 1156, p. 1301] because 
| wanting in the MS. from which it was’ printed, but 


| 


| 


since found, and now given to complete the work,— 
Livy, a new and literal translation. By D. Spil- 
| man and Cyrus Edmonds,—and 4 Christmas Gift 
| for Thoughtful People—must all be dismissed with 
| this mere mention. The publication of The Posthu- 
| mous Works of Dr. Chalmers has reached the ninth 
volume. The National Cyclopedia from the press 
of Charles Knight has come to the eighth volume. 
| Illustrations of the Divine in Christianity. By the 
| Rev. T. R. Beard, D.D.,— The Comprehensive Class- 
| Book; or, English Grammar. By Thomas Halli- 
well,__4 Glossary of Provincial Words used in 
Teesdale, in the County of Durham,—A Discourse 
of Matters pertaining to Religion. By Theodore 
| Parker,—Ezercises in Attic Greek for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By A. R. Carson, L.L.D.,— 
Ecloge Horatiane, advertised as containing nearly 
all the writings of Horace. By Edward Woodford, 

-L.D.,—Reévélation Scientifique, suivie dun Caté- 
chisme Physique, Métaphysique, Théologique et Moral. 
By J. A. Durau,—On a Formula for Calculating the 
Expansion of Liquids by Heat. By W.J.M. Ran- 
kine,— The Book of Bible History. By Charles Baker. 
Gradations 1, 2, 3,—The Book of Bible Characters. 
By the same Author,—The Necessity of Separation 
from the Church of England proved by the Non- 
conformists’ Principles. By John Canne. Edited 
for the Hanserd Knollys Society by the Rev. 
Charles Stovel,— The Wesleyan Conference; its 
Duties and Responsibilities. By Thomas Jackson,—. 
A Disputation on Holy Scripture, against the Papists ; 
especially Bellarmine and Stapleton. By William 
Whitaker, D.D.,_-Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms 
used in Civil and Naval Architecture, Building, Art, 
Engineering, Mining and Surveying. By John 
Weale,— Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By 
John Kitto, D.D. Abridged from the larger Work 
by the same Author,—Evercitationes Iambice. By 
E. R. Humphreys,—Ten School Addresses. Edited 
by J. P. Norris, M.A.,—Short Conclusions from the 
Light of Nature,—The Day of Prayer and the Day 
of Thauksgiving,—The Acknowledged Doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. By Samuel Capper,—d Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Bible for the use of Young Per- 
sons. Edited by John Eadie, L.L.D.,—Twelve 
Short Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rev. J. 
G. Howson, M.A.,—Principal Points of Difference 
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between ithe Old and the New Churches. By Mrs. 
William Turmer,—Genuine and Spurious Religion. 
By the Rev. John Miihleisen,—The Comprehensive 
Pocket Bible, with Explanatory Notesand Maps. By 
D. Davidson—have all reached us.—The Messrs. 
Chambers have added to their Educational Course a 
new edition of Cicero, with Notes.—Messrs. Simms 
& M‘Intyre have published a translation of George 
Sands Andrew the Savoyard, as the 32nd issue of 
their “Parlour Library.”—The Bankrupt Law Conso- 
lidation Act, 1849, with Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes and Forms. By Edward Wise,—The Hebrew 
People; or, the History and Religion of the Israelites, 
Srom the Origin of the Nation to the Time of Christ. 
By George Smith,—Orations and Occasional Dis- 
courses. By George W. Bethune,—Brewing and 
Distillation. By Thomas Thomson, M.D., with 
Practical Instructions for Brewing Porter and 
Ales, according to the English and Scotch Me- 
thods. By William Stewart,— The Decades of 
Henry Bullinger, Minister of the Church of Zurich. 
Edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. Thomas 
Harding,—have come to hand. Mr. Bohn has 
added to his Classical Library a reprint of the Oxford 
translation of Sophocles : and Mr. Machen, of Dublin, 
has issued a new edition, with copious notes, of the 
first three Books of Kings. Of reprints and new 
editions we have before us, Mr. Bentley's re-issue of 
Prescott’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in 3 yols.,—the “ standard” edition of Lady 
Dacre’s Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry,— 
new and cheaper issues of Mr. Hosking’s Guide to 
the Proper Regulation of Buildings, Streets, Drains, 


and Sewers, Chepmell’s Short Course of History, and | 


Clark’s New Process of Purifying the Waters,— 
reprints of The Memoirs of Fowell Buxton, forming 
Nos. 72, 73, and 74 of the “ Home and "Colonial 
Library,"—and of The Wilfulness of Sin, a Course of 
Sermons. By John Jackson,—a second and amended 


edition of Heads of an Analysis of English and French | 


History. By Dawson W. Turner,—the third volume 
of Bohn’s reprint of Menzel’s History of Germany,— 
the re-issue of The Gipsy, by Mr. James, in the 
“ Parlour Library,”"—Cottage Cookery. By Esther 
Copley, reprinted from ‘ The Family Economist, — 
the first number of a second edition of the Encyelo- 
pedia Metropolitana, in weekly and monthly parts, — 
‘An Essay on the Principle of Population, in refuta- | 
tion of the Theory of the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 
E. Hickson, reprinted from the Westminster Review, | 
—third edition of Medical Ethics. By the late 
Thomas Percival, M.D.,—a_ re-issue of Capt. 

Marryat’s Travels of M. Violet,—and a new edition of 
an Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal | 
Prerogative in England. By John Allen.—Becker’s 
Gallus has reached a second edition.—.We find on 
our table, also, the first two volumes of the new and 
collected edition of the works of M. Lamartine,— 
Bohn’s reprints of Schlegel’s Lectures on History 
and Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. We have, 
too, the cheap edition of Bulwer’s Last of the Barons, 
and the first volume of Mr. Bellingham’s translation 
of Sismondi’s History of the French. 

We add a few notices atrandom. Mr. Sharpe's Cor- 
responding Maps, engraved on steel by Mr. J. Wilson 
Lowrie, are completed, in 27 Numbers, and 54 Maps, 
with a copious consulting Index.—There is a new 
edition of Mr. Sidney Hall’s General Atlas, revised 
and corrected from the best authorities, including the 
Government Surveys, and other official documents. 
—Messrs. Nisbet & Co. have published a Chart of 
the Sacred History of the World, from the Creation to 
the Birth of Christ; being a synchronical arrange- 
ment of the leading events of sacred and profane 
history,—subdivided into periods, and_accompanied 
by a concise introductory sketch and notes.—Mr. 
‘Tallis is publishing, in Parts, an edition of Mr. R. 
Montgomery Martin’s British Colonies. —We have 
before us in a neat volume, under the title of Christ- 
mas Tyde,a collection from poets, ancient and modern, 
—chiefly the former—of sacred songs and poetical 
pieces relating to the season,—and asmall duodecimo 
edition of the Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant. 
— High-ways and Dry-ways — a reprint from the 
Quarterly Review of the article on the Bri- 
tannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, by the author 
of ‘Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau’—is 
answered by Mr. Fairbairn in a pamphlet which 
imitates the alliteration of the former under the 


By W. | 


title of Tr uths and Tubes. — Mr. ‘Leigh | ‘Hunt | 
has appealed to the anti-war spirit which is now 
abroad by a reprint (third edition) of his Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen, with a new preface, remarks 
on war, and notes detailing the horrors on which the 
poem is founded.—Messrs. Longman & Co. have 
issued a new edition of the Songs, Ballads, and Sacred 
Songs of Thomas Moore.—A new edition of Mr. 
Thomas Sheldon Green's Greek-English Lexicon to 
the New Testament, with additions and alterations, has 
appeared in a small convenient form.—Mr. Bohn is 
issuing an octavo edition of Lodge's Portraits of Illus- 
trious Personages, with a view of bringing the work 
within the means of those to whom it has been inac- 
cessible in its more expensive forms. The heads are, 
so far, effectively engraved, and the book is neatly 
printed and portable.—A sheet just published called 
The Circuiteer is a map whereon the principal build- 
ings, streets and squares in London and its environs 
are laid down; anda method is given, by division 
of the whole surface into circles of half a mile dia- 
meter each, of finding the distance between any two 
given points at a glance. It is intended as a check 
upon cabmen. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Alison’s History of een Maye X. library edition, 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Barker's (J.) Poems, 12mo. 2s. 

Bohn’ * Standard Library, Vol. Xi. ‘Junius,’ thee I, 12mo., 3s. 6d, cl. 

Bohn’'s Classical Library, ‘ Aristotle,’ 12mo. 

Bohn’s I}lustrated Library, ‘ Lodge's Portraits,’ + ‘ol. III. 12mo, 5s. cl. 

Bullion’s (T.) Management of a Country Bank, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Brown's Philosophy of the Mind, 4 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl. 

Brown's Ethics, cr. 8vo. 64. ¢ 

Companion to a Cigar, by a Betacam, 32mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Church Goer (The), Rural Rides, and series, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Crossley’s Comprehensive Spelling, 18mo. 1s, cl. 

Crossley’s Comprehensive Reader, 12mo. ls. 6d. cl. 

Crossley’s Comprehensive Ciass Book, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Dallas’s (Rev. A.) Castelkerke, 2nd ed. cr. 8vo, 4s. cl. 

| Educational Outlines, by a Lady, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

| Emerson's (R.W.) Representative Men, Seven Lectures, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
_—- Gleanings, - rper of Letters by a Lady, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

| Hamilton's (R. W. of Leeds) Memoir, by Dr. Stowell, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Hume's (D.) Life, 2 oho 8vo. 15s. cl. 

peut s(J. ) Sabbath School and Bible Teaching, fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 
James's (J. A.) The Olive Branch and the Cross, eo Is. cl. 

— 's (F.) The Sinfulness of Little Sins, 3rd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

| Jubal, a Book for 1850, fc. 2s. 6d. _ 











King of the Hurons, cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Kitto’s (Dr. J.) Daily Bible ‘ta Vol. I. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Lee's (J. ) Digest of the New Navigation Act, 12mo. 6d, swd. 
Little Boy's Own Book, by Uncle Charles, sq. 2s. cl. 
| Manual of Bookk for lers, &c, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Markham’s ( Mrs.) History of England, new ed. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Martin's (Mrs. of Whitfield Chapel) Memorial natn, 2s. 6d. cl. 
| Midland Florist, Vol. L11. 1849, 12mo. 4s. 6d, c! 
Mills’s Sportsman's Library, 8vo. 9s. c 
Nichol’s (J. P.) Architecture of the Heavens, 2nd ed. royal 8vo. 14, 1s. 
| Norman's Bridge, by Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham, fc. 3s. 6d. cl. 
aaoed & Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanack for 1850, 18mo. 4s. bds. 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, Vol. I. new series, royal 8v0. 4s. 6d. cl. 
| Pictures from French oe square, reduced to 2s, 6d. cl. 
ee Vol. XVII. 4to 





Sia Shill. Ser. Vol. 2, Tuckerman’ 's ‘ Thoughts on the Poets,” 1s. 

Slater’ “ Universal Series, Vol. 111. Sand’s Uscog ue, 18mo. 1s. cl. 

Sophisms of Free Trade, by a Barrister, 2nd ed. fe. 4s. 6d. cl. 

| Tindal’s (Mrs.) Lines and Leaves, royal 18mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

| — History of Scotland, 7 vols. 8vo. — to 2/. 12s, 6d. bds. 
son's Christ Revealed, new ed. 18mo. el. 

Witmingtons (The), by Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Wise’s ( Lieut.) Los Gringos, Mexico and California, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, Vol. III. 2imo. 2s, 6d. swd. 3s. 6d. cl. 








NEW YEAR'S THOUGHTS FOR 1850. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER.’ 
Unconquered Time! who know’st nor halt nor 


ourn,— 
With unretarded wing, unnoting eye, 

Thou near’st the land-mark where the nations turn 
Their gaze on half an age of destiny. 


Another fifty years !—The dust of thrones 
Falls scattered from thy pinion. Fame and 
death— 
Their dissonant cry of pans of groans— 
Are drowned within the eddies of thy breath. 


What wilt thou leave us —Shall the hearth survive 
When realms are shaken? Shall the tendril-grace 
Of private love withstand the storms that rive 
The forests and upheave them from their base ?— 


Masked was thy visage, Time, in early hours ; 
“ Onwarp !”—we, thoughtless, cried—“ convert to 


noon 
This dawn of life, these budding hopes to flowers, 
Fulfil thy promise !”—It was kept too soon. 


The germ enfolds fruition ; that—decay, 
Hunger insatiate swells upon its store ; 
The zenith of our fate obscures its day, 
For all is ours—and yet we pine for more! 


Then comes the after strife when need grows strong, 
And wealth grows scant, and Love, bowed down 
by loss— 
Love, to whom “ riches fineless” did belong— 
—_ grains for hoards and finds that half are 
08s. 








No mo more we e cry “Speed Time !”—in our extreme ; 
But, “ Time, RETURN !—if all we still possess 

Must perish, yet give back the power to dream, 
And that than cold fulfilment more shall bless ! 


“Give back the days when life’s untravelled wave 
Broke on a bright horizon we thought land, 

And, smiling, put to sea ;—nor knew the grave, 
And not the glory, was indeed the strand ! 


“ Give back the days when Springs were prophecies, 
Give back th2 vision, in the autumnal year, 

That but beheld the gold leaf on the trees,— 
For that wh‘ch now sees nothing but the sere !” 


Thou heedest 10t! the sun goes down :—the chill 
Of night creeps round the hearth where smoulder- 
ing lay 
Our ember comforts; and, with mute appeal, 
Our upraised eyes implore thee but—rto stay! 


They droop and all is ashes; silence all.— 

Not silence ; list, those accents borne from far !— 
Does Time too late make answer to our call! 

No, from a realm beyond the farthest star 


That strain descends !—“ Demand thy dower, sad 
spirit ! 
Ask not from Time what Time can ne’er bestow ; 
Who would unchanging blessedness inherit 
Must seek it in the Changeless,—not below. 


“Not from the encircling air do planets draw 
Their | inborn lustre, »—Space, else void and dun, 
lves illumi t gives the law 
To shade ; ’tis ever ’ daylight to the sun ! 


“O stream that lingerest for thy banks are fair, 
They os when thou art stagnant !—Own thy 
tide ! 
Flow on,—and know, though all thy bounds be bare, 
By thine own current verdure is supplied ! 


“O heart, that when love’s objects fail dost pine, 
Admit love's essence! ’Tis the glory thrown 

From the bright soul that makes its pathway shine,— 
The chiefest beam to cheer thee—is thine own. 





“Where Summer comes, are flowers,—where kind- 
ness, friends ; 
Your fate reflects yourselves where’er ye roam ; 
One fireside crumbles ; but, where love extends 
To all that live,—the universe is home. 


“ And shall the dear and vanished be forgot !— 
Can God forget them, when his creatures thrill 

With deathless memories by Himself begot ?— 
Your taken treasures are your treasures still !”— 


O blessed Voice! sow in our hearts the seed 

Whose fruits increase by gathering,—faith sublime, 
Love that fulfils its own in others’ need, 

And ripens by its winters —Onwarb, Tre ! 





GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS. 

Another important step in the history of prepara- 
tion for the great Industrial Exhibition of 1851 has 
been at length taken. Last night’s Gazette contains 
the Royal Commission nominating the persons who 
are to have charge of the necessary measures for carry- 
ing out the scheme, and be responsible to European 
opinion for the due constitution of the juries who 
are to apportion the prizes between a Universe of 
competitors. The Royal Commissioners are,—with 
the Prince Consort at their head,_The Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Earl of Rosse, Earl Granville, the 
Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, 
Sir Robert Peel, Henry Labouc’ sre, Esq., William 
Ewart Gladstone, Esq., the Chairman of the East 
India Company for the time being, Sir Richard 
Westmacott, the President of the Geological Society 
of London for the time being, Thomas Baring, Esq., 
Charles Barry, Esq., Thomas Bazley, Esq. (Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester), 
Richard Cobden, Esq., the President of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers for the time being, Charles 
Lock Eastlake, Esq., Thomas Field Gibson, Esq. 
(well known in the Spitalfields silk trade), John Gott, 
Esq. (of Leeds), Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq., Philip 
Pusey, Esq., and William Thompson, Esq. (iron- 
master and Alderman of London). The joint secre- 
taries appointed to the commission are Stafford Henry 
Northcote, Esq. and John Scott Russell, Esq.—By 
the same instrument, Henry Cole, Esq., Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, jun. Esq., George Drew, Esq., 
Francis Fuller, Esq., and Robert Stephenson, Esq. 
are appointed the Executive Committee for carrying 
the exhibition into effect, under the directions of the 





Prince Consort—with Matthew Digby Wyatt, Esq. 
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for their secretary.—By the terms of the commission, 
the twenty-four Commissioners have power to appoint 
local commissioners in all parts of the United King- 
dom and in all places abroad. This portion of their 





Sweden and Denmark, for instance, in which I feel 
certain, from a general acquaintance with the subject, 


oe a careful scrutiny would detect some serious 


errors; but I must own I am not inclined to spend 


in the Imperial Library is still in cases waiting to be 

unpacked. Of the system thus abandoned by its 

introducer we can only say, “ Requiescat in pace.” 
On Catalogues Mr. Edwards is brief but decisive— 


duties it is important that they should proceed to | my leisure in ascertaining if they arise from Mr. | my answer will be no less so, “The judgment of 
exercise without delay, in order that measures of Edwards’s having made use of bad authorities, or | the Committee with respect to catalogues would,” he 


organization may be proceeding simultaneously over 


the world. England is now formally committed to | 


having misquoted those he professed to refer to. 
“ But,” says Mr. Edwards, in continuation of what I 


| says, “have been little enlightened by my answer- 
| ing to the question ‘ Are you aware of any of the 


her trial of industrial strength with the nations; and, | have already quoted, and ina tone which he evidently | first-class libraries of the Continent which possesses. 
that the issue may be complete, it is desirable that | intends his readers to take for that of triumph,“ I|a printed catalogue?’ ‘J know there is not one? 
her champions as well as her rivals should every- | Shall not have to add to my enumeration of the public 


where be got into immediate training. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Tue reply of Mr. Edward Edwards in your last, 
to my three letters on the subject of public libraries, 
appears to me to demand a few observations in 
answer,—which I will make as brief as regard to 
clearness will allow, 

Mr. Edwards is quite mistaken if he supposes, on 
the ground of my having taken the trouble to point 
out some of the numerous errors and omissions in 
his ‘ Approximative View,’ that I am adverse to the 
extension of public libraries in England. It would 
be as logical to infer that a person was opposed to 
the improvement of the drainage of London, from 
his denying assent to the assertion that Paris and 


Edinburgh were remarkable for the excellence of | 


their sewerage. There are some persons—and I am 
one of the number—who are of opinion that even 
the best of causes should not be furthered by 
statements at variance with facts. 

Mr. Edwards is pleased to announce that he is 
preparing a new edition of the ‘ Approximative 
View.’ I am sorry to hear this, because I am fully 
convinced that there have been too many editions of 
that publication already; and I see little likelihood 
that the next will prove a material improvement on 
the preceding. It has been shown, in my previous 
letters, that Mr. Edwards has displayed a fatal facility 
in committing new errors when endeavouring to 
amend the old, and this propensity seems to increase 
upon him. In this very reply, while affecting to 
treat the corrections I have pointed out as a mass of 
insignificant pedantry, he shows a singular misappre- 
hension as to wiat the gist of some of them consists 
in. “I shall have,” he says, “to restore Aleobacga 
to Portugal, and Mentz to its right Hesse—to trans- 
form Vich to Vicq, and the dates 1836-37 into 
1835-36; in short, to make many other corrections of 
similar calibre.” Mr. Edwards is quite mistaken. He 
will not have to restore Alcobaga to Portugal, but to 
erase it altogether; for I have shown, by reference to 
his own authorities, that the library of Aleobaga has 


ceased to exist, in common with many other convent | 


libraries, which no longer have either a “local habi- 


| libraries of London, a long list of libraries to which 
the public have never been admitted, nor to deny 
the free and unrestricted accessibility of the libraries 
| of Germany, the official regulations of which secure 
such unrestricted access by express enactments.” 
The list which I supplied of the libraries of Lon- 
/don included that of the East India Company, 
| for admission to which no one pays any fee what- 
| ever, and where foreign and native scholars are 
allowed not only to read, but to borrow either 
| printed books or manuscripts; the City or Guild- 
hall Library, the admission to which is also with- 
out fee or reward,_to mention no other instances. 
If Mr. Edwards does not insert these establish- 
ments in his forthcoming list, he must renounce his 
own definition of a public library and any other that 
I have ever seen;—if he does intend to insert them, 
what is the meaning of the passage just quoted ? 
Will he endeavour to escape from the dilemma by 
asserting that the list to be given is not a long list? 
When he speaks so emphatically of the official 
regulations of the libraries of Germany, he recalls to 
remembrance the following questions and answers 
before the Committee with regard to the libraries of 
Munich.— 

“74. Are those libraries open to every one? — 
Answer. The first regulation of the Royal Library of 
Munich is that the admission to it is freely open for 
literary and scientific purposes but not for reading 
for mere amusement. The University Library is 
not freely open; it requires an introduction either 
from a professor at the University or some person of 
known standing at Munich. 

“75. Is there no library in Munich into which 
a stranger might enter for the purpose of reading ? 
—Answer. I do not believe that the limitation is 
really enforced ; though I have quoted it from an 
official publication. 

“76. You think that any person can have free 
access to the library ?—Answer. I think so.” 

The witness, who before the Committee treats as 
of so little weight the authority of German official 
publications when they contradict his own precon- 
ceived notions, is the same Mr. Edwards who now 
refers to them as such irrefragable testimony. If he 
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tation or a name,” except in the ‘Approximative | finds liberal measures in these regulations he quotes 


View,’ where they serve to prove that Portugal is 
superior in public libraries to England. Again, he 
will not have toalter Vich into Vicq; but, as I have 
proved in a previous letter, “ Vich, France,” into 
“Vich,Spain.” In his‘Approximative View, he states 
that there is “an episcopal library” at Vich, and 
describes it as being in France. I then informed him 
that Vich was in Catalonia, and this is his answer. 
There is, however, no such episcopal city in France 
as Vicq, and no library at any of the insignificant 
places so named, which occur in the French Gazet- 


them against all opponents; if he finds illiberal ones 
he thinks they are a dead letter. But while Mr. 
Edwards, who has never been in Germany, thinks 
there are no restrictions enforced, Dr. Meyer, who 
is a German and has frequented the libraries at 
Munich and elsewhere, states that there are. I 
might refer to the other regulations I have quoted, 
in my second letter, from the ‘ Allgemeine Auskuntft,’ 
of Baron Lichtenthaler,—but surely it is needless. 
Mr. Edwards proceeds in the same strain. “ Nor 
need I take the pains to compute what proportion 
the aggregate number of volumes in the libraries of 





teers. The city of Vich, in Catalonia, on the other 
hand, has an episcopal library, which, according to | 
the ‘ Diccionario Geogratico Universal,’ of Barcelona | 
(vol. x. p. 580), contains a collection of 15,000 
volumes. I hope that after this second explanation, 
Mr. Edwards will take care that the article Vich 
shall, if possible, be right in his new edition. 

These are certainly minutia, but they are not the | 
minutiz that the compiler of a statistical table should | 
affect to disdain. It is on the accumulation of such | 
minutie that all Mr. Edwards's airy hypotheses rest; 
and when the foundation is removed, down these 
hypotheses fall. Mr. Edwards appears to assume | 
that I have carefully examined all the particulars in | 
his table, and that the errors I have pointed out are | 
the sum total of all I was able to discover. This is 
by no means the case. I found the task of sifting 
mistakes a tedious one, and when I had satisfied my- 
self that the ‘ Approximative View’ was valueless, I 
pursued that task no further. There are several parts 
of the table yet unexamined—those relating to 


the Oxford University may bear to the aggregate 
number of inhabitants of Oxford city,—to whom the 
books would be of as much utility if they were pre- 
served in the University of Serampore.” This 
strange assertion, that the Bodleian and other libraries 
at Oxford are absolutely of no use whatever to the 
inhabitants, may safely be left to the judgment of 
every reader of sense and information. But can it 
be that it is the compiler of the ‘ Approximative 
View’ himself—the whole and sole principle of which 
is to compare the number of volumes in libraries 
with the number of inhabitants in towns,—who thus 
sweepingly derides the whole notion as a piece of 
palpable absurdity? Strange as it may appear it is 
even so. Of course, if it be not worth the pains to 
compute the proportion at Oxford, it is just as use- 
less to compute it at Cambridge, or at Géttingen, 
or at Munich, where we have just been told that the 
“ University Library is not freely open,” or at St. 
Petersburgh, where a large proportion of the books 


| in a letter which itself enumerates several such cata- 
| logues, with their titles and dates of publication.” 
The letter Mr, Edwards refers to is his own, printed 
| at page 243 of the Report of the Committee of the 
| House of Commons. That letter takes for its 
| text, not the question “‘ Are you aware of any of the 
| first-class libraries on the Continent which 
| a printed catalogue?” but this question (No. 3366), 
“ Are you able to say whether there is in all Europe 
| a printed catalogue of any library containing 200,000 
volumes?” That letter does not enumerate several 
such catalogues,—in it Mr. Edwards mentions the 
Bodleian as one such, and I have shown in a former 
letter that in mentioning that he has committed an 
error. In short, in answer to Question 3366, Mr. 
Edwards states that he has “certainly seen cata- 
logues” of libraries of 200,000 volumes. I said, and 
I repeat, that “certainly” he has never seen one 
such, because none exists,—and again call upon him 
to mention a single one that he has seen. 

After this I have little to add. Mr. Edwards refers 
to M. Alexandre Vattemare,—since I wrote my last 
letter [ have had an opportunity of examining some 
pamphlets issued by M. Vattemare in America, and 
I find his so-called scheme of “international ex- 
change” even more futile than I had supposed ;—the 
question however is too extensive to be discussed in 
this letter. I am bound also to add, that M. Vatte- 
mare seems to have been more successful in enlisting 
the sympathies of the Americans than I was aware 
of, For eight years the Library Committee of Con- 
gress neglected to do in his favour what they were 
“ authorized” but not “directed” to do; but by an 
act passed last year they were authorized to appoipt 
an agent for international exchange, and they have 
appointed M. Vattemare himself. 

I have now touched upon all the points Mr, Ed- 
wards has controverted. There are some that occupy 
a conspicuous place in my letters to which he makes 
no allusion. I hope that in the forthcoming edition 
of his ‘ Approximative View,” he will explain how it 
occurred that— 

Ist. He referred to Werlauff’s ‘ Efterretninger 
om det store Kongelige Bibliothek (2nd edition) 
pp- 333 sqq.,’ for the number of volumes in the Co- 
penhagen Library, which cannot be found in Wer- 
lauff’s book either at that page or any other: 

2nd. He referred to Lichtenthaler’s ‘ Allgemeine 
Auskunft iiber die Bibliothek zu Miinchen,’ for the 
number of volumes in the library of Munich, while 
in point of fact Lichtenthaler makes no statement 
whatever on that head: - 

3rd. He referred to Wittich’s article on the libra~ 
ries of Portugal in Zimmermann’s ‘ Zeitschrift fiir 
Alterthumswissenschaft’ as his authority for stating 
that the National Library at Lisbon contained 80,000: 
volumes, while Wittich in fact states that it con- 
tains 300,000. 

There are several similar cases, which he will find 
mentioned in my first letter. These errors cannot 
surely be assigned either to the “ignorance or neg- 
ligence of the author, or the difficulties inseparable 
from his task.” 


Yours, &c. VERIFICATOR.. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Panticosa. 

I must send you a letter from these remote and’ 
strangely-situated Spanish baths, were it only to in- 
vite the further inquiries of your medical readers to 
the extraordinary accounts current here of their 
wonderful efficacy—especially in cases of far-gone 
consumption. If half that is related, not by in- 
terested parties, but by patients and ex-patients, of 
the cures performed here be true, the virtues of 
these waters ought to be far more widely known 
than they are. At Jaca, a gentleman was pointed 
out to me who had been carried to Panticosa so far 
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gone in consumption that on his arrival there no 
time was lost in administering to him the last sacra- 
ments of the Roman church. Seven years had 
ela since then; and he is now to all appearances 
and according to his own testimony in complete 
health. And yet, despite many such recorded cases, 
I was assured that Panticosa and its springs are but 
very partially known, even among the faculty at 
Madrid. 

Before attempting, however, to describe the posi- 
tion of Panticosa, the difficulties to be surmounted 
in reaching it, and the accommodations it offers to 
any invalids who may be tempted to try the power 
of the waters,—the order of time and place requires 
that I should give you some account of a visit we 
paid the Monastery of San Juan de la Petia. Much 
as we needed rest during the two days which we 
were to spend, as I said in my last letter, at Jaca, we 
could not refrain from devoting the second of them 
to this excursion. 

The convent of San Juan de la Pefia—St. John 


of the Peak, that is to say,—is a remarkable spot, 


both naturally and historically. The plain lying 
around the city of Jaca, which once. constituted a 
little Moorish kingdom of that name, is entirely shut 
in by lofty mountains,—to the north by the main 
chain of the Pyrenees, and to the south by a range 
of subordinate but still very considerable hills, richly 


covered with wood, and rising into very picturesquely 


shaped peaks, Situated on one of the most remark- 
able summits of this latter range, at a distance of 
some ‘our hours of mountain mule-path from Jaca, 
are the remains of two convents, as is often the case 
in similar positions,—the one the original hermitage, 
awe-inspiring from its strange and savage site, vene- 
rable from its remote antiquity, and hallowed to the 
popular mind by the miraculous legends of its founda- 
tion,—the second, the vastly enlarged and splendid 
habitation of the fraternity at a later day, built when 
the convent had grown too rich on the credit of its 
old sanctity and asceticism to be any longer content 
with the scant accommodation and rude situation of 
the original house. Both are now hastening to 
decay, with every prospect of the more recent build- 
ing being the first to arrive at entire dissolution. 
This latter occupies at San Juan de la Pefia a wide 
and smiling turfy plateau, surrounded by a forest of 
pines thickened with a luxuriant undergrowth of 
box and holly. The convent has long since been 
secularized; and nearly the whole of its vast build- 
ings are in a state of premature and unpicturesque 
dilapidation. Enormous cloisters, two separate 
quadrangles, huge masses of dwellings, a large 
church, all built of brick, without any pretension to 
architectural beauty, are still standing, for the most 
part with their roofs on, but untenanted and well nigh 
abandoned. 

One priest, formerly one of the brethren of the 
convent, has been permitted to continue in the 
building and to say a daily mass in the church. Of 
course, the strange position and fate of this last soli- 
tary monk of San Juan struek our imaginations not 
alittle. We had pictured to ourselves some magni- 
ficently silver-locked and flowing bearded octogena- 
rian, whose step might probably be often heard pacing 
at midnight the long, desolate corridors, and whom 
we should most likely find sitting on the tombstone 
of some former abbot, in deep, pensive meditation on 
his departed brethren and the days which were gone. 
But it was not altogether in such wise that the solitary 
of San Juan presented himself to our observation. On 
riding out from the cover of the forest on to the open 
turf which surrounds the convent, we espied an indi- 

vidual, in a sort of long black great coat and slouched 
broad-brimmed white felt hat, lying at his length on 
his back in the shade thrown over the soft turf by a 
huge gable, and snoring most majestically. He started 
to his feet as we neared him; and different as the 
apparition was from that which our fancy had anti- 
cipated, it was impossible to doubt that the jolly, 
red-faced, and comfortably portly gentleman who 
cheerily saluted us and begged us to come into his 
dwelling and partake of such fare as he could offer in 
the absence of his maid,—gone into Jaca for the day 
—was in truth that last monk of the convent “ left 
blooming alone’—very unmistakeably blooming— 
whom we had wisely chosen to figure to ourselves 
under so different an aspect. A pretty little child and 
some half-dozen cats were the only members of his 





family that we found at home when we entered the 
corner of the immense pile which he had chosen for 
his habitation. Nevertheless, he bestirred himself to 
set such refreshment as he could lay his hands on 
before us; and seemed quite determined to have a 
little talk before accompanying us to the older con- 
vent. The more recent building, as may be gathered 
from what I have already said, has nothing beyond 
the beauty of its site to interest a visitor:—and we 
were in a hurry to be off to the original storied spot 
where the first Roman mass ever said in Spain was 
celebrated. It was impossible, however, to accom- 
plish this before satisfying our host's eager inquiries 
respecting the progress and prospects of the Catholic 
faith in England and-the nature and particularities 
of cock-fighting as practised there. He had been 
taught to believe that the complete restoration of 
our island to the church of Rome from an apostacy 
which he attributed wholly to the evil influence of 
that daughter of Satan, “Anna Bolena,” was very 
shortly to be expected. And he took infinite delight 
in comparing the cock-fighting, which he considered 
as our national and indispensable amusement, to the | 
bull-fights of Spain,—much in the tone that an in- 
habitant of Brobdignag might use in discussing the 
curious ways of the Lilliputians. 

At length he arose to lead us to the spot miracu- 
lously pointed out asthe site of the original convent, 
by the suspension of a hunter and his horse over an | 
abyss down which they must have plunged but for | 
this supernatural intervention. The story is an 
often recurring one; but the position of this cradle 
of the Arragonese Church istruly unique. Ordinarily 
in such cases of mountain monasteries, the older and 
ruder building is the upper one. The reverse, 
however, is the case at San Juan. Our guide led us 
by a well-cut path through the forest on the mountain 
side, descending gradually from the sunny open 
meadow occupied by the modern convent on the | 
summit, till suddenly, at a turn, we found ourselves 
in front of a most singular semi-circular wall of rock 
almost in the shape of a horse-shoe. The height of 
this perpendicular cliff may be from three to four 
hundred feet, and its material is a hard reddish | 
pudding-stone. Above, around, and below, all is | 
forest; but this curved red wall is quite naked. At 
its foot a few yards of level ground intervene before | 
the mountain side again dips, not perpendicularly, 
as above, but at as rapid a declivity as is com- 
patible with the growth of forest. These few feet 
would by no means have been sufficient for the 
buildings which exist in this gloomy spot. But at 
the deepest part of the curved recess, at the foot of 
the rock, is a huge cavern; and it is almost wholly 
within this that the buildings of the convent have 
been erected. Besides other edifices, there is a 
charming little cloister, with round highly ornamental 
Romanesque arches and quaintly sculptured capitals. 
This is completely roofed over by the naked red 
pudding-stone of the cavern projecting almost hori- 
zontally above it. A small strip of blue sky is seen 
across the mouth of the cavern, which thus admits 
a dim faint light. There is also a large chamber 
similarly vaulted over, and similarly lighted, con- 
taining the tombs of a considerable number of early 
Arragonese nobles and prelates. A variety of curious 
arms and symbols are carved on the stones which 
shut them into therock. In a small inner chamber, 
still within the cavern, but vaulted over, are the 
sepulchres of the early kings of Arragon,—Sanchos, 
Ramirez, and Pedros—in long array. This chamber 
and its contents have been recently “ beautified,” 
churchwarden fashion. New tombstones have been 
served out to all the royal remains, of a tidy uniform 
pattern, with their names and those of their wives 
inscribed thereon in bran-new gilt letters; and every 
one is fitted into his place in the wall of the building 
as exactly and neatly as so many drawers in a 
cabinet. By a strange oversight, however, whether 
from carelessness or ignorance, the ** churchwarden 
of this parish,” whoever he may have been, has 
omitted to add any dates to his inscriptions. The 
restorers of this ancient sepulchral chamber, how- 
ever, have added two objects of modern Art, which 
make it ungrateful to find fault with their care. 
These are two statues, about half the size of life, 








| most wonderful. 





placed on the altar which occupies one end of the 
vault! One 1epresents Christ on the Cross, and the 


of a very high order of merit; and were executed for 
this place by a Genoese artist, whose name the 
worthy priest, our guide, could not tell me. There 
is also a figure of the Virgin,—but of very inferior 
merit. 

On quitting the convent, we bethought ourselves 
of executing a commission intrusted to us by the 
Spanish ladies who had been our fellow-travellers 
from Saragossa. This was, that we would bring 
them back from a certain cave near the convent a 
pebble a-piece picked from the pudding-stone rock 
of which the mountain is in great part formed. 
These stones, it seems, are of sovereign efficacy in 
child-biith. I must confess that the faith of our 
fair Andalusian friend in the virtue of the charm 
appeared to be of a very slender kind. But the 
Saragossan lady believed in it most religiously; and 
assured us very earnestly that the fo!lowing case 
occurred within her own knowledge at Saragossa. 
A certain lady lying in imminent danger, her husband 
was in theutmost distress, whena female friend came 
running to the house with astone from San Juan de la* 
Peiia. The mode of using the remedy is, to immerse 
the pebble in water and administer the liquid to 
the sufferer. But in this case, the husband in his 
agitation and hurry so gave the potion to his dying 
wife that she swallowed stone and all. The result, 
however, was at the same time most satisfactory and 
For immediate relief ensued; a 
fine infant was shortly born, and—in its clenched 


| hand was found the miraculous stone. How could I 


account for this otherwise than on the supposition 
of supernatural agency? The argument was tri- 
umphant, Atall events, it was easier to promise one 
of the coveted stones than to attempt a refutation— 
and as useful. So, the pebbles were duly gathered, 
and presented to the fair devotees. 

On the morrow of our return from San Juan, our 
little cavaleadc—if, indeed, a string of mules may 
be so termed—once again set forth. The ride from 
Jaca to Panticosa requires eleven or twelve hours, 
exclusive of the time given to the mid-day halt. 
This was fixed at Biescas, a village at the foot of 
the defile by which the Gallego comes forth from 
the mountains into the plain. Our youte thus far 


was not very interesting. But the reyjoo-‘°2, which 


followed the course of that river up to the cataract 
in which it leaps from the bosom of the glacier 
immediately above the baths, passes through scenery 
of a very high order. The path is by no means 
dangerous, though in places a little difficult,—and 
sufficiently trying to weak nerves unused to anything 
of the sort, to keep the Saragossan lady in tears of 
terror for much of the distance. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that many mountain paths which 
a Swiss guide would not dream of calling difficult 
even, are very much so, and often really dangerous 
in Spain. In the one case the men are active, 
intelligent and conscious of responsibility, the horses 
are good and admirably trained to the work, and 
the tackle—a very important part of the matter—is 
sound. In Spain, on the other hand, the guides are 
negligent, stupid and careless, the cattle generally 
good for little, and the tackle always good for 
nothing. The vaunted never-failing sure-footedness 
of the mule is not to be too much relied on. Two 
have fallen under me between Saragossa and this 
place, and a third under another of the party. It 
Is true, they generally pick themselves up more 
cleverly than a horse does ;—but this is a consolation 
scarcely applicable to a fall ina bad place. Even 
on the French side of the Pyrenees, the guides con- 
sider places bad enough to make a lady dismount 
which would be thought nothing of in Switzerland. 
Rarely have travellers in a civilized land arrived 
at their destination with so keen a perception of the 
blessings of decent bed and hoard as we did at 
Panticosa. Good mutton and potatoes, with knives 
and forks and a clean table-cloth, for supper! Soft, 
clean beds to stretch our aching backs on! Here 
was luxury to have turned Diogenes’ self into 
an epicurean. We went to bed feeling as if we 
should surely remain there a week. It was not 
very late, however, the next morning before the 
“ good drowsiness” had sufficiently done its restora- 
tive office to make us ready to get up and look 
about us. A more desolate scene than that which 
surrounds the baths of Panticosa it is impossible to 


other St. John. They are both of great beauty and | conceive. All wood, and with it most of the beauty 
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of the scenery, ceases before the traveller reaches this 
high valley,—more than 5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. At the spot where the baths stand at the 
head of the valley, there is a small lake formed by 
the cascades which, five or six in number, come 
tumbling down the mountain sides to form the 
infant Gallego. Around this the granite precipices 
rise on all sides save that of the narrow entrance by 
which the path enters from the lower valley. The 
produce of the country, tospeak statistically, is granite, 
waterand trout. A north wind was blowing strongly 
during the first days of our stay there, and the cold 
was so sharp as to make it seem a very strange 
place of resort for consumptive patients. Little or 
nothing has been done for the amusement or luxury 
—English visitors would probably say—or even for 
the comfort of invalids resorting here. The hed- 
room accommodations consist cf a clean bed, a 
deal table, a wash-hand basin, jug and glass, a cup- 
board, and some half-a-dozen rush chairs, all good 
and clean. The board consists of a small cup of 
chocolate and a morsel of bread, Spanish wine in your 
room in the morning, a plain but cleanly-served 
dinner in the “ comedor”—i. e. Salle &@ manger— at 
one, and a similar but rather lighter meal at 8 p.m. 
The charges for this are three francs for the bed- 
room, plus one franc for each person sleeping in it. 
The rooms are comfortably large enough for two; 
who are thus charged two francs and a half each. 
This appears an outrageous price to Spaniards. But 
when the nature of the locality and the difficulty 
of transporting things thither are taken into consi- 
deration, it is cheap enough. The board is five francs 
a day. Doubtless, extra payment might procure 
the food to be served in private,—but it is very 
doubtful whether any extra comfort would arise from 
this. Certainly, better food could not be had; for 
the public table is served with the best there is. 
Every bedstead in the establishment was brought 
hither on mules’ backs over the very difficult pass— 
eight hours—from Cauteretz in France. It may 
be easily supposed, therefore, that any of the more 
cumbrous comforts or elegancies of social life—such 
as a pianoforte, for instance—would be vainly ex- 
pected here .. You might as well ask for Aladdin’s 
lamp at «8 to whfor a earpet cracurtain. Itis right, 


however, to adu, that we are assured the north wind | 


rarely blows,—and that, when it does not, the climate 
is mild. 

The shortest way to reach the baths of Panticosa 
is from Cauteretz—a ride of eight hours. But it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain whether this route 
ought to be recommended to ladies or not. I had 
fully determined on returning with my wife by this 
pass into France. But the master of the establish- 
ment at Panticosa, an apparently intelligent and 
athletic man in middle life, told me that he had often 
passed, but did so no more because he feared the 
danger. This has decided me to take the pass by 
Sallent to Eaux Chaudes in France—a ride, I am 
told, of little or no difficulty, of about ten hours. 
The ride might be shortened to eight by going to 
Eaux Chaudes from the village of Gabas, in a 
carriage. We shall, however, ride to Eaux Chaudes 
—and that ere many days be passed. For Panticosa 
is, in truth, soon seen sufficiently to gratify the 
curiosity of the most inquiring. T.A.T. 





OUR WEEKLY GoOssIP. 

The Editors of the ‘Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History’ having allowed R. T. after our 
warning to commit them once more to his extra- 
ordinary assumptions, they can nol onger shift from 
themselves their portion of the responsibility which 
he has incurred. Had this not been so, and had 
the offence rested wholly on Mr. Taylor's head— 
whom we take, as we have said, R.T. to be—we 
should not have suffered ourselves to make a reply 
toa gentleman who so fur forgets what is due to 
himself and us as to repeat his assertion, that the 
paragraph in dispute was the contribution of an 
anonymous correspondent, when we had distinctly 
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evidence, too—and who have the presumption to| next. “ The fourteenth of this month,” say the celestial 


assert that that cannot be possible which has not 
been communicated to them—we reply once more. 
We re-affirm the correctness of the paragraphs in 
our columns which have so entangled them through 
the awkward handling of R. T. There is a 
strong feeling among the Fellows in favour of a bien- 
nial election to the Presidency ; and it was mooted 


asa possibility that Mr. Brown might be induced to | 


accept the office for a year or two, though he might 
decline to be elected unconditionally—_ We recom- 
mend R. T. to make some inquiry into the 
variety of opinions prevailing in the body to which 
we assume him to be assistant-secretary, before he 
jumps to the conclusion that the views of R. T. are 
necessarily the views of L. S. in the aggregate:—and 
we recommend his colleagues in editorship to be very 
cautious in accepting the statements of a gentleman 
who feels justified in declining the positive averments 
of a brother-journalis€é on matters necessarily within 
his knowledge. 

Intelligence of the death of the enterprising African 
traveller Mr. John Duncan, on board Her Majesty's 
Ship Kingfisher, in the Bight of Benin—has reached 
England. Mr. Duncan is one more of the victims to 
African discovery. In early life he served as a pri- 
vate in the Life Guards; and after his discharge from 
that corps he joined the ill-fated Niger Expedition. 
By means of the Geographical Society, he was after- 
wards enabled to return to Africa; where he explored 
a great extent of country hitherto untrodden by 
European foot—as ovr readers know from his Nar- 
rative in two volumes published in 1847. By these 
labours his constitution was early broken down: and 
he has died in sight of his reward—on his way to 
Whydah, at which place he had been appointed 
Vice-Consul for the British Government. 

A Special Court of Governors and Proprietors of 
King’s College was held on Saturday last, on an 
interesting occasion. The Council having received 
anonymously the munificent offer of 5,000. towards 
the building of a new hospital, the Court was assem- 
bled to determine on the spirit in which this muni- 
ficence should be met by themselves. The result 
was the following resolution: —“ That in pursuance 
of the recommendation of the Council, this Court 
do sanction a grant of 5,0002., to be paid to the Com- 
mittee for the building and permanent endowment of 
King’s College Hospital, on such conditions as the 
Council shall see fit."—It is the intention of the 
Council, if they can raise the necessary funds, to 
erect a new building capable of containing at least 
two hundred beds. 

We must make room for a rejoinder to a note in 
last week's Atheneum which we have received from 
a * mysterious and hieroglyphical” correspondent. 

Zadkiel’s compliments to the editor of the Atheneum, 
and begs to hand him a copy of the Twenty-Sixth Thousand 
ofhis Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1850, Zadkiel hopes this may 
satisfy the editor that he is mistaken as to the sale being 
about a thousand! The printers are very respectable men, 
and will satisfy any one that there have been 26,000 printed 
already. 

Dec. 29. 

Now, let us return such compliments as are due to 
Zadkiel Tao Sxe ; whether this name indicate one 
or many persons—a single Dalai-Lama of the star- 
gazers or a galaxy of old ladies who, like Hood's 
sorecress, “ study in a cup” fortune and misfortune. 
But we must tell him, her, or them, that his, her, or 
their note is as far from being explicit as the 
announcement in the printed “ Notice to Corre- 
spondents” which says, that “ Mr, Smith is not Zad- 
kiel himself,as some persons suppose.” Zadkiel refers 
to the respectability of his printers as guarantee for 
his statement ;—but there being no printer’s name to 
the almanac, that we can find, we have as yet only 
an anonymous writer's word to vouch for the twenty- 
six thousand copies. Supposing the numbers to be, 
however, as above stated,—the result is a multiplica- 
tion by twenty-six, not of our belief in the spread 
of astrological science, but of our shame and regret 
that there should yet exist in England so many 
dupes to swallow noxious trash, whether it be 


informed him that the statement was ourown. With | administered as a dose of terror or one of teaching. 
one whose temper leads him to such a breach | Such a waste of ignorance and superstition as is in- 
of the courtesies and propricties of discussion, | dicated by the asserted size of the flock feeding on 


argument is alike unbecoming and _ inconclusive. 
But as he has colleagues who join him in the absur- 


| 


it, offers a field for anxious care and immediate 
tillage to every educator.—For the good of some of 


dity of applying what they do know as the necessary | this forlorn twenty-six thousand, we will quote one of 
tule of what they do not—in the teeth of direct | Zadkicl’s own voices “of the stars,” for February 
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| bodies, “ is evil for the Queen Dowager: danger of 
some feverish disease and perhaps accident to the arms, 
blood-letting will be injurious!!! Can planets, 
comets, nebule, or other luminaries be more impu- 
dently ignorant than those who are chargeable with 
the foregoing lying voice? If such exposures of 
Zadkiel’s familiars do not touch some of the six-and- 
twenty thousand with remorse over their wasted six- 
pences, we really think that theirs becomes a case 
for some Colonization Society’s interference, who 
should at once send them to Gotham,’ Deseret the 
Mormon state or—Burton-upon- Trent. 

Lord Ashley, as Chairman of the Committee of 
the Ragged School Union, has put forth a “ special 
appeal” to the benevolent on behalf of those children 
of the streets who come under his more immediate 
notice. The words are simple, but the subject is elo- 
quent in social meaning. He points to the fact that 
while Government highly approves of the deportation 
of these unfortunates, it refuses to charge itself with 
the responsibility of sending them out. This refusal 
is an argument to urge private charity to take up the 
abandoned good work; but the willingness of private 
persons to come in aid is no justification of the State 
| for its neglect of duty. Private charity, as we have 
| already said, can never hope to meet the evil as it 
| should be met,—with large and comprehensive mea- 
sures, carried out with such means of action as lie at 
the disposal of a powerful State. 

By a small paragraph which occasionally finds its 
way into the waste corner of a morning journal, we 
|are reminded that the Welsh Festival called the 

Eisteddfod is to be shortly held at Rhuddlan Castle, 
, under royal patronage. Few of our readers, not- 

withstanding our occasional notices of these meetings, 
| probably know much of the Eisteddfod. It isa festival 
| which, in the language of its promoters, has for its 

object “ the elevation of the character of the natives 
of the Principality by encouraging Welsh arts, 

manufactures, agriculture, and promoting the litera- 
| ture and music of the country.” We have no objec- 
| tion, of course, to “ the elevation of the character of 
| the natives.” We know not if there be any Welsh arts: 
| _the manufactures and agriculture certainly require 
| to be improved. The objection to this sort of cele- 
bration is, that under cover of a patriotic aim it 
seeks to perpetuate old traditions, old manners, old 
machineries of action, in the face of a world in which 
such things can have no chance of existence. If 
the influence of such celebrations extended no far- 
ther than to the “ lords and ladies” who take part in 
them — like the Eglintoun Tournament or the Hol- 
land House Féte—we should have nothing to say on 
the subject; but we fancy they are intended to set 
the example of a love of adhering to the old 
language,—and in the eyes of an ignorant peasantry 
to give a fictitious air of value to those ancient habits 
which, if obstinately retained in an age of progress 
like the present, can lead only to increasing poverty 
and ruin. Arts, manufactures and agriculture such 
as the Welsh possess have been carried to the 
highest perfection of non-productiveness. What 
they require is cutting up root and branch to make 
room for newer arts, manufactures, and agriculture. 
The “literature and music of the country” may be 
safely left to those who have time and educational 
means to bestow on their cultivation; but the artizan 
or peasant of the Principality can hardly have a 
greater enemy to his future prosperity than the man 
who encourages him by prizes, precepts, and example 
to set a higher store on the rude knowledge of his 
ancestry than on the arts, the language, and the 
literature of England. 

A Dublin correspondent informs us that at a meet- 
ing of the Committee for the Repair and Restoration 
of St. Patsick’s Cathedral in that city, held on Tues- 
day, the 6th of December last, the Duke of Leinster 
being in the chair,—the Dean called the attention of 
the Members to the tottering condition of the great 
south wall of the nave, and of the east wall of the 
choir. In consequence of the insufficiency of the 
funds of the Chapter to meet such an outlay as 
the cireumstances demand, the meeting came to the 
resolution that the best way to raise the sum es- 
pecially required for the present peculiar emergency 
would be, hy means of collecting cards to gather 
small subscriptions from as many as possible,—and 
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thus endeavour to preserve this ancient building, 
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the noblest specimen of ecclesiastical architecture in | 
Treland, and justly renowned for the consistent 
beauty ofits early pointed style-—The sum absolutely } 
necessary, it is stated, to save the Cathedral from | 
ruin is calculated at about 3,000/. 

The case of the Boston Grammar School, it is 
reported in the local papers, is about to be compro- 
mised on a basis which will only partially remove 
the evils that had crept into its administration. 
Like most endowments of the kind, this school was 
intended for the especial benefit of children of the 
poorer classes of artizans; but instead of now so 
reforming this institution as to admit these parties, 
the compromise is so arranged as to exclude them 
altogether. The yearly tax to be levied on each 
scholar in this “free” grammar school is sixty shil- 
lings !—a sum which mechanics and small shop- 
keepers, whose children really need the assistance of 
these public foundations, will be unable to pay; and 
the pupils will be thus kept down at one, instead of 
five, hundred. This “ arrangement” has been made 
between the two corporate bodies,—that of the town 
and that of the charity. A liberal member of the 
town council urged a reduction in the capitation 
fees; but he was overruled with the argument that 
“the school would in such case be inundated with 
scholars;’’—an argument which people less peculiar 
in their wisdom than the corporation of the Beotian 
Boston of the Fens would have used in favour of 
the reduction. The inundation of scholars is the 
very thing contemplated by the founder,—desirable 
now as an atonement for past neglects and as a safe- 
guard against future evils. Ifthe artizans of Boston 
submit to be excluded from the benefits of their own 
institution, it is the more incumbent on the powers 
which rule in Parliament by a searching inquiry to 
restore to them their rights of a public education for 
their children. 

From Paris, we have to announce the death, at the 
age of 95, of M. Quatremére de Quincy, the oldest 
member of the Institute. M. de Quincy was a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and perpetual honorary secretary to the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

A French journal gives some particulars of the 
estate recently bestowed by the Sultan on M. de 
Lamartine. The domain lies in the immediate 
vicinity of Smyrna, and is nearly as large as the 
Isle of Wight,—being about fifty-four miles in 
circumference. It has hitherto belonged only to 
the Crown,—as we should say in England. The 
soil is described as wonderfully fertile, like most 
of the land in the neighbourhood of Smyrna,—as 
being well planted with oranges and olives, and as 
capable of every variety of cultivation. The chateau, 
built for the residence of an imperial officer, is com- 
modious beyond the usual run of Turkish houses; 
and under the windows lies a fine lake of more than 
a mile across, which is described as well stocked with 
fish. The estate includes five villages. M. de La- 
martine, it is said, goes to Asia Minor in the spring, 
to take possession in person of his territorial gift. 

A correspondence from Bogota, New Granada, 
informs us that an attempt will be made in the con- 
gress which is about to meet, to have the two ports 
on the opposite shores of the Isthmus of Panama de- 
clared free and open to the commerce of all nations. 
This is a point in the early settlement of which all 
European powers have an interest more or less— 
but England more than any. The passage by 
Panama—owing to the geographical distribution of 
her empire—will become, as soon as it is traversable 
by steam, the nearest and most direct road to some 
of the more im portant seats of her colonies and com- 
merce, Nowor hereafter, a right of way, at all seasons, 
in peace or in war, across this isthmus,—a right of 
entry for her ships into the harbours of Panama and 

es,—is what Great Britain must assert and main- 
tain atany ‘and every risk : sothat, should the settlement 
of the question not take place now, the seeds of future 
misunderstanding between Europe and America will 
be left to grow under the influence of tropical passions 
into fruits which may prove hurtful to peace and 
civilization. Once, already, a project has been enter- 
tained by European statesmen of taking possession 
of the narrow strip of land which divides ocean from 
ocean, and holding it as a neutral territory in the 
joint-name and at the common-expense of the Five 


nation those rights of access which are ceded to 
another. There must be no monopoly of the “right 
of way” at Panama. 


THE NILE.—RE-OPENED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA 
of the NILE, showing all the stupendous Works of Antiquity on its 
Banks, from Cairo the capital of Egypt to the Second Cetaract in 
Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey from draw- 
-— made by Joseph Bonomi duting many years’ residence there. 
—Morning 3; Evening 8 o'clock.—Stalls 3s., Pit 2s., Gallery 1s. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES IN OILS, comprising Works 
by the most eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Dusk 


daily. Admission (including Catalogue), 1s.; Season Tickets, 53 | 
e ! 


ach. 
* ‘A cabinet collection of real gems of British Art.”— Times, Dec. 21 
t. \ 


130, Regent Stree J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
The First of a Series of ILLUSTRATED LECTURES, by 
Dr. Bachhoffner, on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RE- | 
CREATION, Daily at Two o'clock, and in the Evenings at Eight. 
—AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF DISSOLVING VIEWS of 
LONDON in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY and AS IT NOW IS, 
with a Descriptive Lecture, Daily at Half-past Four, and in the | 
Evenings at a Quarter to Ten.—THE VIEWS of ROME, in- | 
cluding New Views of the Interior and Exterior of ST. PETER’s, 
with DIORAMIC EFFECTS, are shown Daily at One o’clock.— 
.ECTURES on CHEMISTRY, with brilliant Experiments, by 
Mr. Ashley.—Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL. | 
—NEW EXHIBITION of CHROMATROPES.—The MACHI- | 
NERY, MODELS, &c. EXPLAINED.—Admission, 18.; Schools, | 
half-price. | 





Ea | 


SOCIETIES 
GEoLogicaL.—Dec. 19.—Sir Charles Lyell, Pre- | 
sident, in the chair. | 
A paper was read ‘ On Craters of Denudation, with | 
Observations on the Structure and Growth of Vol- | 
canic Cones,’ by Sir C. Lyell.—In the first edition of | 
his ‘Principles of Geology,’ the author considered 
that those large bowl-shaped cavities, like Palma, | 
Santorin, and others, named “elevation craters” by 
L. von Buch, had been chiefly formed by engulph- 
ment. In the second edition of that work, the deep 
gorge in the wall of these craters was ascribed to the 
denuding action of the tide during the gradual emerg- 
ence of the volcanic islands from the sea. The 
influence of this agent was not extended further at | 
that time ; but the author has now come to the con- | 
clusion that the origin of a great part of the Caldera | 
of Palma, and of the corresponding hollow in Tene- 
riffe and many other volcanic islands, has been due to 
denudation. It is now admitted that many of the vol- 
canoes with such craters have been formed beneath 
the sea, and the matter supposed to have been re- 
moved is by no means great when compared with the 
extent of denudation in the Wealden or the Valley of 
Woolhope. During the gradual emergence of a vol- 
canic crater the sea would continue to flow into it on 
its lowest side, and the circular basin thus alternately | 
filled and emptied by the rise and fall of the tide, | 
would be scoured out and the passage kept open. | 
This action is illustrated by the Basin of Mines, in 
the Bay of Fundy, and by Lulworth and other coves 
on the coast of Dorsetshire, the latter as perfectly 
circular as any volcanic crater. Many valleys an 
bays on the coast of New Holland, with lofty pre- | 
cipitous walls and narrow openings are illustrations 
of the same mode of origin. The formation of 
the dome-shaped voleanic mass, forming the boun- 
dary of these denudation craters is principally as- | 
cribed, with Mr. Scrope, to matter ejected from a | 
central orifice, but some of the broad uniform beds | 
of lava have probably been formed at a lower incli- 
nation, and have subsequently acquired a steeper | 
outward dip during the successive fracturing, disten- 
sion and upheaval of the central parts of the cone. 
In proof of these views of the origin of cones 
and craters of denudation, the author refers to 
Von Buch’s account of the structure of Palma, 
and its single deep baranco, or narrow ravine, ex- 
tending from the sea-coast to the central cavity, 
through which the matter once filling the interior 
may have been removed. But he calls attention 
more particularly to the new Admiralty Survey of 
Santorin, executed under Capt. Graves, as confirming 
the denudation theory. The three islands forming 
the circular gulf of Santorin consist chiefly of vol- 
canic matter, and are joined to each other by a 
ridge or shoal only a few fathoms below water. This 
ancient rim of the crater is continuous, except on “ the 
northern entrance,” where a remarkable submarine 
channel has been traced by soundings, and found to 
be no less than 195 fathoms or 1,170 ft. deep. 
Through this ravine, when the island stood at more 








Powers, if any attempt were made to deny one 


interior bowl is supposed to have been gradually 
swept out, the greatest depth in the centre being 
213 fathoms. The walls encircling the crater are 
nearly precipitous, so that were it again emptied, 
the observer looking down into it from the clifts 
of Merivali would behold an abyss 2,449 ft. deep. 
In the middle of this circular cavity the islands 
of the Kaimenis would be seen to form a single 
voleanic mountain with five summits, the highest 
about 1,600 ft. above the base. Sir C. Lyell, there- 
fore, considers the islands and gulf of Santorin as 
the remains of a volcanic cone, of which the cen- 


. | tral crater has been greatly enlarged by denudation, 


and which has since become half submerged beneath 
the sea; and he observes, that the existence in this 
and so many other instances of one, and one only, 
deep and narrow chasm, communicating with a cen- 
tral cavity, is wholly unexplained by the popular 
theory of “ craters of elevation.” 


Boranicat.—Nov. 29.—J. E. Gray, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Secretary read the report 
of the Council; from which it appeared that fifteen 
new members had been elected since the last annual 
meeting—and that the Society now consisted of 249 
members. The distribution of the British duplicates 
had given great satisfaction to the members; and 
increased exertions had been made this year to 
obtain the rarer and more interesting specimens,— 
which had been attended with success. The dona- 
tions to the library had been considerable. 

A ballot took place for the Council; when the 
President was re-elected,—and he nominated J. 
Miers, Esq. and E. Doubleday, Esq.+ Vice Presi- 
dents. Mr. J. Reynolds, Mr. G. E. Dennes, and Mr. 
T. Moore were respectively re-elected as Treasurer, 
Secretary, and Librarian. Mr. J. Coppin, Mr. G. 
Luxford, and Mr. J. Z. Lawrence were elected new 
Members of the Council, in the room of Mr, A. H. 
Hassall, Dr. Cooke, and Dr. Ayres. 


MAKING ICE. 
Collingwood, Dec. 24. 
Without wishing to detract from the merits, or in 
any way to interfere with the claims of Dr. Gorrie, of 
Florida, in relation to his process for making ice by 
the expansion of highly compressed air (previously 
reduced to the ordinary temperature), as described 
in your Atheneum of Saturday the 1 5th inst.,—I could 


| wish to place on record, as a matter of scientific 


history, that on more than one occasion within the 


| last four or five years I have explained orally to 


friends a process identical in principle, as practically 
applicable to the manufacture of ice for sale on the 
great scale :—the only question being that of remu- 
nerative cost as compared with that of importation. 

The annexed note, which I have received from my 
valued friend Mr. May, will bear me out in this 
statement, so far back as February 11, 1848:—long 
prior to which, were it worth while, I could cite other 
testimony. Tam, &e. 

J. F. W. Herscue.. 

P.S.—An old steam-boiler, buried some twenty or 
thirty feet under ground in well rammed earth, and 
furnished with a condensing pump (worked above 
ground), and one eduction pipe opening by a stop- 
cock through a rose into water, would in all proba- 
bility supply ice ad libitum for the use of a family in 
the country :—the condensation being performed over 
night. 

Ipswich, 12 mo. 20th, 1849. 

“ Dear Friend,—I have a very clear recollection of 
our conversation on the subject of forming ice and 
cooling water for drinking purposes, and of thy sug- 
gesting that advantage might be taken of the re- 
absorption of heat, by the expansion of condensed 
air that had been cooled to ordinary temperature in 
its compressed state. 

“ We agreed as tothe possibility of its being done, 
but the probable. cost appeared to me a difficulty in 
bringing it into practice. 

“ This conversation took place either at the anni- 
versary dinner of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
in the early part of 1848,—or at the Greenwich Visi- 
tation a few weeks afterwards:—but I think it was 
at the former.” [It was so.] 

“ Believe me, thine very truly, 
(Signed) Cuar_es May, 
“Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart.” 











than 1,000 ft. higher level, the matter filling the vast 
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“Pp, PS. Whilst discussing this question, I remem- | 
ber repeating an account of a little experiment I 
made when a boy with one of Newman’s condensed 
air vessels—then just introduced for blow-pipes. I 
had an idea that if a stream of condensed air were 
suddenly thrown upon sulphur, it would inflame the 
latter. Accordingly, a vessel was filled with air almost | 
to the limit of safety, and a roll of sulphur cautiously | 
held to be ready for the opening of the stop-cock:— 


when, lo! instead of inflaming the sulphur, a small | 
cone of ice was formed !—This was in 1816 or 1817.” | 


[The Chemnitz fountain has long since settled the 
practicability of so producing i ice. The useful appli- 
cation of the principle is the point in question.—H. ] 

ScrentiFic Gossip. — Some custnate have 
been lately made by M. Fizeau on the velocity of 
light, which are of exceeding interest as affording a 
very close approximation to the results which have 
been obtained by the observations of the satellites of 
Jupiter, and other astronomical methods. The appa- 
ratus employed by M. Fizeau is characterized by 
remarkable ingenuity. The results obtained are so 
interesting, as giving the velocity with which artificial 
light travels,—and the means by which this is arrived 
at is so satisfactory—that we shall endeavour to ex- 
plain, as clearly as is possible in words, the form of 
the experiment. The experiment is essentially to 
ascertain the time required by a ray of light to pass 
from Suresnes to a certain spot on the heights of 
Montmartre and back again to Suresnes. The dis- 
tance between these two stations is 8,633 métres— 
about two leagues,—consequently, the ray of light 
traverses 17,266 métres. The mode of effecting this 
is as follows :—A point of intense brightness, pro- | 
duced by the oxy-hydrogen light, is concentrated by | 
a lens placed in the window of an apartment on a ter- 
race at Suresnes, and being received upon a mirror 
at Montmartre, is reflected back again, along the 





same line, to Suresnes. This is effected with such | 


exactness by the arrangements of M. Fizeau, that 
scarcely any deviation of the line of the ray can be 
detected ;—the rays going and returning are seen one 
within the other. Behind the point of light at 
Suresnes is placed a wheel, which carries 720 teeth, 

and this is so adjusted that the light shines through | 
the opening, between two of the teeth. An eye | 
placed behind the wheel, when it is at rest, receives | 
the impression of the full ray of light. Ifthe wheel 

is moved, so that 124 of the: openings pass before the 
eyeina second, the teeth of the wheel appear con- 
tinuous, the edge seems semi-transparent, and a 
moiety of the light is obstructed. The wheel having 
720 teeth, each opening occupies 1440th part of 





~ Dr. Wollaston examined the cubic crystals ob- 
tained from the slags of iron blast furnaces, and 
| regarded them as metallic titanium. M. Wéhler 
| has analyzed these crystals; and has proved that 
they are formed of a cyanide and nitruret of titanium, 
containing 18 per cent. of nitrogen and 4 per cent. 
| of carbon. The titanium obtained by M. Rose is 
| also shown to be a nitruret of that metal, containing 
| 28 per cent. of nitrogen. These results go to prove 
that nitrogen may be fixed at the high temperatures 
of an iron blast farnace:—a fact which has not 
| hitherto been even suspected. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mow. Pathological, 8.—General Meeting. 
_ British — 8. 

Entomological, 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Mr. F. peg ag ‘An 

ecount of the Blackfriars Landing Pier. J. 8. 

Valentine, ‘A Description of a Fanny Bridge erected on 
the line of the Lynn and Ely Railw 

Zoologica}, 9.—Scientific Business. 

bey half-past 8.—Mr. Fletcher ‘On Dudley Trilo- 
bites.\—Mr. Brodie ‘On the Inferior Oolite near Chelten- 


| 





Tugs. 


Wep. 


hema: 
— Ethuciogical, 8. 
a Literary Fund, 3. 
— London Institution,—Soirée, 7.—Mr. Grove ‘On Some Re- 
cent gpa, in Physical Science.’ 
Tur, Antiquaries, 
— Royal cae. of Etecatene, 4. 
—- Royal, haif-past 8. 
— Royal "Academy, 8.—Architecture. 
Fri. Astronomical, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Ancient and Modern Architecture. 

baud. Parts 115—128. 

| Little recommendation is required for a work the 
fourth series of which is now in progress. It will be 
| found to be a most useful ally and companion to such 
architectural histories as those of Hope, Fergusson 
| and Freeman :—the last of which contains no illus- 
| trations at all. Still, it would have been more gene- 
rally serviceable, and more interesting both to the 
amateur and to the professional student, had there 
been less of what must be caviare to all but the arche- 
| ologist, and more numerous examples of those styles 
which, either directly or indirectly, are connected 
with architectural design and practice at the present 
| day. Of the eighty-one Cathedrals—some of them 
| most glorious fabrics—which France possesses, only 
one has as yet been represented in this publication— 
and that by no means the choicest—viz. Notre Dame, 
at Paris, “One German cathedral has been given ;— 
| one which is so universally extolled that we may be 
| deemed arrogant when we give it as our opinion that, 
| however wonderful Cologne may be as a fabric, its 
| general architectural quality and details are not of 
the very first order. The exterior is marked by a 


By M. Gailha- 
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| . + . 
the circumference; and as the first interruption or | ™Ultiplicity of parts, even to confusion—whereby a 


eclipse of the light is produced by the above rate of | 
rotation, it is proved that the light has traversed 
17,266 métres, whilst the wheel has performed 
nioth of a revolution. If the speed is increased, 
more light is obstructed ;—these eclipses, it appears, 
are accordingly relative to the numbers I, 3, 5, 7-- 
the rates of rotation being each time increased uni- 
formly. It will be evident by this, that eventually 
a rapidity is obtained by which all the light is cut 
off, and that rate gives the value of the time neces- 
sary for a ray of light to pass from Suresnes to Mont- 
martre and back again,—the observer seeing, it must 
be remembered, only the returning ray. By these 
experiments, M. Fizeau has determined that a ray of | 
artificial light travels at the rate of 70,000 leagues | 
in & second of time. Astronomers have given the | 
rate of solar light at 192,500 miles in a second. 
This agrees exceedingly near with the resultsobtained | 
by M. Fizeau,—the differences between F rench | 
and English measures being taken into account. 
Although desirous of giving every praise to M. 
Fizeau for his most ingenious and conclusive experi- 
ments, we must not forget that the principle | 
of employing rotating machinery to measure the 
velocity of bodies in rapid motion is due to Prof. | 
Wheatstone:—as will be seen on reference to his 
paper in our Philosophical Transactions, and, as was 
admitted by M. Arago, in a paper published some | 
years since in the ‘Comptes Rendus.’ In fact, we 

find that in July 1835 he proposed to the Royal | 

Society to extend his experiments on the velocity of | 

electricity—“ to measure the velocity of light in its | 
passage through a limited portion of the terrestrial 

atmosphere.” 





the same blocks as before. 


certain appearance of richness is produced; yet the 
parts themselves are meagre and wiry. However, 
the celebrity of the edifice, and the circumstance of 
its intended completion, fully justify its being intro- 
duced into the present work.—But we should cer- 
tainly have excluded ‘ The London Docks;’ as a sub- 
ject devoid of both architectural and pictorial interest. 
Surely, some of our club-houses or railway buildings, 
or such a structure as St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
would have been more suitable as specimens of 
modern architecture in England. 

Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Medieval. 

Edited by G. Godwin. Parts I.—I'V. 

The idea of republishing in a separate and handsome 
form some of the best architectural subjects that 
have been given in ‘The Builder’ was a good one. 


| Besides being thus brought together within a compa- 


ratively smal! and convenient compass, separated 
from miscellaneous matier of only technical or tem- 
porary interest,—the woodcuts are so greatly improved 
in appearance that they scarcely seem to be from 
The same illustrations, 
or the same number of them, could not have been 
_ brought out at the same price had not the blocks 
| been already executed, and had they not served 
their purpose in a periodical having an assured sale. 
As now shown, the woodcuts of Bridgewater House 
and Sir Benj. Heywood’s Bank at Manchester are 
admirable specimens of that mode of engraving,— 
and make manifest what it is possible to effect for 
architectural illustration. They are most accurate 
as to drawing, and tasteful as to execution: so far 
| superior to all the other illustrations, that it will 
| behove the editor of ‘The Builder’ to endeavocr to 





keep up in futyre to their point of excellence,—he 
himself having let us see that it is attainable. 





THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 

WE made a careful inspection the other day of the 
new House of Commons in Mr. Barry’s new Houses 
of Parliament. It is a noble room sixty-two feet 
broad by forty-five long, and forty-five high,—as 
small as is possible for the requirements of the House. 
Compared with the House of Lords, it is almost 
quaker-like in its decorations. The lights are from 
windows at the sides, that rise from about the middle 
of the wall to within a foot of the ceiling. At either 
end there are three noble arches filled with perpendi- 
cular tracery, to correspond with the windows. The 
walls are pannelled with oak two-thirds up; carved 
with the well-known linen pattern, and on certain tiers 
surmounted with rows of shields for armorial bearings. 
The galleries for members, reporters, and strangers 
give boldness and effect to the whole composition. 
The Speaker's chair is at the north end, near his own 
apartments. The windows are filled at present with 
plain glass; but it is the intention of the architect to 
introduce a stained glass of a very simple character, 
in order to subdue the oppressive glare of light that 
floods the building from the plain glass of such noble 
windows, It is impossible to burn the house down : 
—you might set fire to it and destroy the whole of 
the furniture and fittings, but the flooring and walls 
and even the roof, we believe, would remain intact 
and fit to receive another assembly with no other aid 
than that of the upholsterer. It is said that the 
building will be found to answer one of the first require- 
ments of such a structure—that of allowing the voice 
to be heard distinctly throughout. The House might 
be made ready for the reception of members in a very 
short time,—this session, we believe; but the works, 
thanks to an impoverished Exchequer and an un- 
willing Chancellor, advance less rapidly than the 
paymaster—the public—would wish. We trust that 
the miscellaneous estimates of the Chancellor will 
include this session a heavier item for the New Houses 
than has been granted on any previous occasion. Ten 
years will have passed on the 27th of April next since 
the first stone was laid,—and at the present pinched 
scale of parliamentary grants there is very little hope 
of completing the building within the next six years. 

It is impossible to survey the noble elevation which 
the genius of Mr. Barry has called into existence,— 
to walk through the spacious quadrangles and the 
stately halls,—without an earnest desire to see the 
completion of the works. It is pleasant to contem- 
plate from the river, from Poets’ Corner, or from Old 
Palace Yard, what form the whole structure will take 
when the architect shall have done his work,—to build 
for one’s self the Victoria Tower rising to the immense 
height of 340 feet, or 64 feet less than the height 
from the ground of the cross of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral,_to raise the Central Tower to the architect's 
height of 300 feet while preserving the just propor- 
tions of the two structures,—to carry the light and 
graceful Clock Tower into the clear blue sky of 
a London spring, to a middle height beween the 
Central and the Victoria Towers. Or, if we loiter 
and muse throughout the vast maze of building 
which Mr. Barry has reared with so much tact 
and talent—it is pleasant to people the House of 
Commons with orators as eloquent as Chatham 
and Burke and members as honest as Marvell or 
Shippen; pleasant, if we walk within, from corridor to 
hall, from hall to committee-room, to cover the walls 
with frescoes which shall place the English School of 
painting on the same level with the English School 
of poetry.—Despite, however, the penuriousness of the 
Chancellor, the hammer is not altogether silent in the 
New Palace at Westminster. There is still a little 
army of masons and carpenters at work to supply the 
immense mass of carving required for the decorated 
character and extent of the building. The Queen’s 
Robing-room has advanced considerably since 
our last visit:—the Central Hall and St. Stephen’s 
Hall, as far as masons are concerned, are nearly 
completed. St. Stephen’s Porch, at the south end 
of Westminster Hall, is filled with a hive of work- 
men, carving figures and bosses and coats of arms 
appropriate to the place. The fresco-painters are 
at work. The six compartments in the Lords are 
already filled, as our readers know; and in the Poets’ 
Hall, Cope, "Herbert and Horsley have illustrated 
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Chaucer, Shakspeare and Milton,—Mr. Tenniel is | 


at work, with taste, feeling and judgment on Dryden's 
*St. Cecilia’,—_Mr. Herbert is trying his hand on 
a passage in Spenser,—and other artists as yet un- 
named are to represent Pope, Byron and Walter 
Scott. Alterations, too, are in progress; and by the 
time the Parliament meets, the Reporters’ Gallery in 
the Lords will have been advanced six feet into the 
body of the building. This alteration, though it in- 
terferes with the just proportions of the room, will 
make it the better adapted to the requirements of its 
frequenters, 

There is nothing more striking throughout the 
whole building than the dwarf appearance which 
Westminster Hall makes after the eye has been 
accustomed to the Victoria Porch— and to the lofty 
proportions of the Central Hall and of St. Stephen's 
Hall. Lowering the floor has been attempted, with- 
out removing the disfigurement in any degree pro- 
portionate to the necessities of the case. Mr. Barry, 
we are told, contemplates raising the roof; not by 
taking it to pieces and then rejoining it, but by 
some contrivance in mechanics that will secure the 
whole woodwork intact, and yet enable the masons 
to build upon the walls on which it rests. We 
confess, after weighing the matter with an anti- 
quarian prejudice, that we should like to see this 
done. The noble roof deserves a better elevation; 
and after the tubular bridge at Conway, to raise the 
entire roof of Westminster Hall would, it seems, be 
aneasy contrivance. Mr. Barry has already lengthened 
the Hall by carrying the south window further out: 
—let him raise “ Rufus’s Roaring Hall” still nearer 
to the skies, and thus add to the uniform nobility of 
the whole edifice. 





WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

For the benefit of sight-seers at this holiday time 
and the advantage of visitors to the metropolis during 
the winter months, when other Art Exhibitions are 
closed, Mr. Grundy has opened his rooms in Regent 


Street with a collection of water-colour drawings by | 


some of our principal artists. The major part of 
the series is new, or fresh from the artists’ easels; 
and many have been made expressly for the occa- 
sion. Others which have been seen before were so 
only in private houses, where access was not general. 
Of the latter class may be named some masterly 
emanations from the pencil of Mr. Edwin Landseer, 
—slight,: yet containing the essence of truth pro- 
nounced in a species of stenography ; making the 
means of pronunciation an equal marvel with the 
pronunciation itself. Napoleon's Eagle, numbered 
63 in the Catalogue, is a masterly sketch from nature; 
invested with a touch of the sublime by a poetic 
allusion to the hero himself,—whose finely-formed 
profile is seen in the solemnity of death within the 
disc of the departing orb. This and the Coming 
Events (64), a sketch for the engraved picture, are 
masterpieces of suggestive art.—A study of 4 Canary 
(65) is astonishing for its power of imitation. These, 
together with the Portrait of Miss Power (72)—a 
delicate and elegant specimen of its class, by Maclise 
—having been presents from their respective authors 
to Lady Blessington, it is painful to find them here. 
Two other sketches by Edwin Landseer, in pen and 
ink— Huntsman and Hounds (62) and Group of Cow 
and Calf, Man milking (66)—are things which some 
future collector will treasure up as witnesses of the 
artist’s power. 

The original drawing of Leonora (71) gives no 
very high idea of Ary Scheffer in this way. It is to 
the elaboration of his thoughts in his oil pictures 
that we must look for the pathos for which he is so 
remarkable. The drawing made from his picture of 
Christus Consolator, by M. Dupont (73), is a good 
example of the proper preparation for the engraver’s 
translation. : 

Of three little drawings by Mr. Stanfield, Berwick 
Law (95) is a fine romantic scene,—St. Peter's, 
Guernsey (96), one of those descriptions of a street 
with which the artist has made usso familiar. These, 
and the Landscape (97) all present the artist in a 
more than usual silvery style. 

From the hands of Mr. David Robcrts we have 
many rich illustrations of the East. 
Kaldbsha, Nubia (41), though slight, is very masterly. 
A General View of the Island of Phila, Nubia (14) 
is the study for the well-known picture of the same. 


The Temple of 


There are here, also, the transverse view of the Portico 
of the Temple in the same island (27), a bold archi- 
tectural design,—a capital drawing of the Colossal 
Statue in Front of the Temple of Wady Saboua, Nubia 
(26),—the Temple of Amada, at Hassaye in Nubia 
(30),—and a View on the Nile,—Hager Selselis, or 
the Rock of the Chain (31),—besides many other 
successful fruits of the artist’s Oriental journeyings. 
—There is an abundance of studies of single figures 
of gipsies and other picturesque characters by Mr. 
Poole: of which the best are, The Gleaner (32), a 
very pretty figure,_- The Reaper (34),—Gipsy Girl 
going to Market (39),—Girl with Sheaf (45),—and 
Rustic Innocence (46). 

There are no drawings here more to our taste than 
those which testify to Mr. Cattermole’s imaginative 
power and his varieties of reading. His principal 
drawing here is, Columbus propounding to the Prior of 
the Franciscan Convent of Santa Maria de Rabida his 
theory of a New World (5),—an excellent exemplifi- 
| cation of his peculiar power. The Knight relating his 
| Adventures (10) is one of those scenes, presented by 
| him with so much of identity, which carry the spec- 

tator back to distant days. The religious discourse 

| in The Chapel (21) is spiritual and solemn. The 
| impressiveness of this last drawing makes it a worthy 
subject for the engraver’s art. The Knight's De- 
| parture (29) is one of his touches of romance :—as 
j his Mill Scene at Rowsley, Derbyshire (25) is of 
nature. The larger figures of The Mother and Child 
| (47) are perhaps less in his line. The Sacking of 
| Basing House (132) is full of vigour and of incident. 

Mr. Sidney Cooper's two drawings,—Morning— 
Landscape and Cattle (6), an excellent group of 
animals, and—Evening—Landscape with Cattle and 
Figures (11), very Cuyp-ish in effect—have more 
refinement in air and in surface than his oil pictures. 

Among coast scenes the truth of the Coast of St. 
| Leonard's, Sussex (16), by Mr. T. M. Richardson, is 

most striking. Mr. J. D. Harding’s Highland Moors, 
| Isle of Arran— Grouse Shooting (37) is a specimen of 
a character of scenery and occupation with which 
we have hitherto been made acquainted chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Evans, of Eton. 

Mr. Frost has contributed two small subjects : 
the Ladye from Comus (33), a single figure,—and a 
very poetical conception of Day chasing Night (40). 
—By Mr. Frederick Pickersgill there are, The Murder 
of the Iinocents (151),and a Dance of Nymphs (152); 
both more luxuriant in colour than correct in design. 
—wNo one can mistake the authorship of The Windmill 
(36), or of the Landscape, with Bridge and Figures 
(38). The name of David Cox is stamped in their 
execution. 

Solicitude for the First-born (67) is the chief in 
size of Mr. F. W. Topham’s contributions,—as it is 
in merit. It is full of taste and good colour. Of 
the four sketches by the late Sir A. Callcott, the 
Muleteer guiding Two Females (68) is of most im- 
portance. It has the most of character and best 
expression of incident. 

The Female Head (99), by the late Mr. John 
Wright, is remarkable for its truth of colour :—as is 
Italian Boys at Prayers (116), by Mr. Oakley, for 
truth of character. Mr. Hunt’s boy Blowing his 
own Trumpet (135) is one of his admirable 
humorous juvenile studies: and The Head of a Rabbi 
(139) shows him capable of more serious matters. 

Of the many views of Venice, so called, Mr. C. 
Vacher’s Palazzo Foscari (134) is the best. The 
painter has given the very air as well as the local 
tinting.—One of Mr. J. H. Mole’s largest works is 
Bark Clearers, near Dongelly, North Wales (139). 
It is highly finished, yet effective-—Two little works 
must close our notice: a fresh-looking drawing of 
the Bridge over the Caversham Road, near Reading 
(140), by Mr. C. Davidson—and Mr. C. R. Stanley's 
Notre Dame, Paris (143), remarkable for its truth. 
There are, however, many other works well worthy 
of observation in the numerous portfolios which the 
rooms contain: but to particularize them would 
demand more space than we can spare. The Exhi- 
bition is altogether one which will well repay the 
attention of visitors. 











Fine-Art Gossir.—The Council of the Society 
of Arts have, we hear, appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the character of their Exhibition for the 








present year. We believe we are correct in saying 
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that the Committee have decided that a Collection 
of Works of Art connected with the middle ages is 
to be made, to be exhibited about March; and we 
hear, further, that they propose to form a joint com- 
mittee for conducting the necessary arrangements, 
composed of well-known archzologists,—and that 
invitations have already been sent to the members of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and those of other similar 
Societies, requesting their co-operation. 

The Evénement, a Paris paper, gives an account of 
a sword of honour presented to General Changarnier 
as the testimonial of a body of subscribers, The blade 
is embossed, and bears the inscription—‘‘ The De- 
fenders of Order to General Changarnier.” The sheath, 
of shagreen, with an arabesque of gold, terminates by 
a figure in massive gold representing a single Lao- 
coon. The handle is formed by a demi-god over- 
throwing the Hydra of Anarchy. The drapery which 
floats from the shoulders of the demi-god is adorned 
with two brilliants, given, one by the President of the 
Republic, the other by the Princess Matilda. The 
monster wears the bonnet-rouge, terminated by a 
magnificent ruby. His tail, whieh forms the guard, 
is adorned with three emeralds. In the knob, or 
button, of the ring, are three large stones representing 
the tricolor,—a ruby, a brilliant, and a sapphire. 
The design of this sword is by M. Nieuwerkerke— 
the scylpture by M. Klagmann. 

In the little town in Roumelia which gave birth 
to Mehemet Ali, the small house in which he first saw 
the light is religiously preserved. The French papers 
state that in the garden of this house a superb mosque, 
of marble and alabaster, is now erecting by Abbas, in 
conformity with the directions of the deceased Pacha, 

The Roman correspondent of the Times states 
that the statue of the Athlete lately found in the 
Trastevere has been established in the Vatican, in 
the same room with the Mercury and adjoining that 
which holds the Belvedere Apollo. It appears that 
the doctors of Art are beginning to disagree about 
its merits—the foreign sculptors lowering the rank 
which the Romans assign to their new possession. 
The latter maintain that it is of the highest rank ; 
and the writer in the Times says :—“ I consider it to 
be a first-rate specimen of a class not appertaining to 
the beau ideal, but to man as he really is, trained by 
regular exercise, and prepared in the full force of 
animal vigour for a mortal combat.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Court Theatre and Royal Dramatic Record; 
being a complete History of Theatrical Entertainments 
at the English Court from the time of King Henry 
the Eighth down to the termination of the series of En- 
tertainments before Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the 
Court, at Windser Castle,Christmas, 1848-49. With 
Illustrations on Steel by Finden, from Designs by 
Messrs. T. Grieve, Telbin, and John Absolon. 
Edited by John K. Chapman.—There is no world 
so odd inits phenomena as “ the wooden O” in which 
King, Queen and (it may be hoped) Knave are alike 
make-believe. Take a truth or two as regards Eng- 
land. Every enlightened person agrees in the fact of 
the decline of the Drama. Peaghisteens pamphlet-ize 
on the subject “‘loud and sore”—prefaces preface 
almost every new play by dressing up the doleful 
tidings, like Prologue, with a “ cocked hat.” Yet we 
believe that a certain English operatic enterprise is, 
at this moment of mourning, hindered by the diffi- 
culty of finding a theatre. We further may assert 
that never was the number of Shakspeare’s plays 
played in London so great as now, nor their variety 
so wide. Thirdly, we will match the new plays 
produced during this death-time, against the tra- 
gedies by Jephson and Hannah More which Garrick 
produced— or against the “ England's glory” come- 
dies which showed up hob-nailed rustic virtue in 
arms and alarms against city wickedness — or 
against the melo-dramatic Iron Chests, Pizarros, and 
Mountaineers, which the world ran to see some forty 
years ago. Other perplexing results might be yielded 
by comparison. The gains honourably gathered by 
the Author of ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ if set against the 
monies which accrued to Sheridan for his ‘ School 
for Scandal’ or to the heirs of poor Tobin for his 
‘ Honeymoon,’ make a feature of the case not un- 
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worthy of cogitation. From appearances so utterly 
discrepant we will not theorize, preach, or prophesy. 
Still less will we call in the aid of Zadkiel, of 
‘Charles Rasme,’ or of the Mysterious Lady in 
Leicester Square—to interpret to Mr. Harmony 
or to Mr. Croaker what may be portended by 
the appearance of a volume so superb as the one 
before us. Mr. Pepys had none so “mighty fine” 
to handle in his play-going days;— Madame 
D’Arblay’s “sweet Queen,” who enjoyed a reading 
from Mrs. Siddons (enacted by that Lady on foot) 
and who loved play-going and talking over plays, 
never set eyes on so costly a record of her own 
pleasures.— The illustrations are simply the most 
artistic and best executed theatrical pictures that 
we recollect to have seen. The antiquarian notices 
seem pleasantly put together. The type, paper, and 
binding are superb, ‘ What would you more” than 
such description, melancholy or hopeful reader? 
Criticisms upon the criticisms here ventured ?—The 
Atheneum’s “more last words’ touching the Hamlet, 
the Portia, the Bassanio, the Baron Steinfort, &c. 
&c. &c. or Shakspeare, Kotzebue, Jerrold, and Oxen- 
ford ?—in short, fresh tastings of the several com- 
ponents of “the dainty dish” commanded by the 
Queen, with the kindest intentions towards 
“ Her Majesty's Servants” ?—Any such retrospect 
or comparison would but lead us towards the never- 
ending, still-beginning, maze of controversy in 
which sundry devout and erudite drama-worshippers 
love to pass their lives. Let them—let others wiser 
and more infallible than we—give the solution of the 
puzzle thrown down in this gorgeous book: mean- 
while, its gorgeousness entitles it to all manner of 
success,—especially among those who do not despair 
of the Drama, or who court Court influences. 





THE BACH SOCIETY. 

ALL lovers of the best music will do well to lend 
a helping hand to this Society, which is now begin- 
ning to take form and to order its proceedings. A 
Committee has been assembled,—as it seems to us, 
most judiciously constituted,—under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. W. S. Bennett; and a prospectus has 
been issued, possessing the rare merit of abstinence 
from undue profession,—which runs as follows. — 

“The primary objects of this Society are :—I. The col- 
lection of the musical works of John Sebastian Bach, in- 
cluding as far as practicable all the various editions extant; 
also copies of all available authentic manuscripts, and all 
biographical works relating -to him and his family,—with a 
view of forming a library of reference for the use of members. 
IL The furtherance and promotion of a general acquaint- 
ance with the numerous vocal and instrumental works of 
this great and comparatively unknown Master, chiefly by 
performances—the frequency and extent of which must be 
governed by the means at the Society's disposal. 

To the above we have but to add, that the modera- 
tion of the annual subscription—half-a-guinea— 
brings a membership within reach of every one who 
is more than lip-earnest with regard to a composer 
much talked about but little known; and to offer 
our best New Year's wishes to the Bach Society as 
one among many evidences of ‘‘a good time coming.” 





Mr. Witty'’s Cuamper Concerts.—An optimist 
could not more auspiciously open a new chronicle of 
concert-performances than by recording the excellent 
music given at the third of these meetings; for which 
Herr Ernst was engaged, and at which he performed 
one of Beethoven’s Duetts with Mr. W. S. Bennett, 
and led Mendelssohn’s Quartett in = minor. Our 
climate, or his steadily-increasing popularity here, 
seem to agree with Herr Ernst—since his fire, strength, 
and certainty have of late been constant; and they were 
never in greater perfection than on Monday evening. 
Nor can they ever have been more cordially relished. 
At a time like the present when great artists are so 
few—while a public so vast as ours is on every side 
wakening up to intelligence and pleasure in Music 
—it is not ible too strongly to insist on the 
pre-eminent value of a player like Herr Ernst, who, 
with every modern technical accomplishment, com- 
bines a solidity, delicacy, and intensity of expression, 
always to be aimed at, but very rarely met with. We 
know of no other living instrumentalist who so richly 
satisfies heart, mind, and fancy, whether in music of 
parade or in the most select and poetical forms of 
composition. It is very gratifying, too, to see an 
audience so numerous, so attentive, and so enthu- 
siastic as the audience assembled by Mr. Willy. 





Drury Lane.— The Road to Ruin’ has been re- 
vived,—for the purpose, it would seem, of introducing 
to the London public some members of the company 
with whom we were previously unacquainted. A 
Mrs. Winstanley appeared in the Widow Warren, 
and gave great promise,—having a good voice and 
person, and exhibiting much histrionic skill in her 
delineations of the character. Buta Mr. Basil Baker 
as Mr. Dornton and a Miss Baker as Sophia, though 
they achieved respectability, did little to warrant ex- 
pectation of more. Mr. Anderson himself was the 
Harry Dornton, Mr. Emery Silky, and Mr. F. Vining 
Goldsmith. Of the three, only the last-named acted 
the character according to the accepted intention of 
the author and the traditions of the stage. The 
other two gentlemen substituted their own indi- 
vidualities for the persons they were supposed to re- 
present. 

On Wednesday, Miss Vandenhoff made her 
first appearance for several years; her re-advent 
having been expected with interest by those who re- 
membered her five seasons ago in Antigone. The 
part chosen for the occasion was Pauline, in Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s play of ‘The Lady of 
Lyons.’ We could have wished that she had 
chosen some part more classical in style and 
sentiment: the present, nevertheless, furnishes many 
opportunities for histrionic display—and it must 
be confessed that Miss Vandenhoff availed her- 
self of them with remarkable skill, This lady’s | 
form has much improved for stage purposes; and 
she is now evidently qualified to support the digni- 
fied as well as the pathetic. Her training for the 
stage has been first-rate; and such a performance, 
so finished and artistic in all points, as her Pauline 
is not often witnessed. Her return to the boards will 
be hailed by all true lovers of the drama. Mrs. 
Winstanley as Madame Deschappelles acquitted her- 
self well. Mr, Anderson in Claude Melnotte wanted 
variety and passion. With a fine organ, he is slow 
in action and monotonous in speech. The house was 
crowded ;—and at the end of the play Miss Vanden- 
hoff was called before the curtain. 


Sapter’s Wetts.—On Monday, the tragedy of 
‘The Gamester’ was revived—with especial refer- 
ence, we suppose, to the presumed taste of a Christ- 
mas audience. Mr. Phelps performed Beverley 
—though the part is as little suited to him as 
possible; and Miss Glyn was Mrs. Beverley—to 
which character she sought to give the poetical 
elevation that naturally belongs to her style. Mr. 
Bennett was Stukeley, and performed it in his best 
and most forcible manner. The rest of the play was 
inadequately filled, 





Surrey. — Maturin’s tragedy of ‘ Bertram’ has 
been put up here during the week for the benefit 
of the holiday-folk. With many stage-effective 
points, this drama is repulsive to true taste; and it 
was by the late Mr. Coleridge, in his‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria,’ exposed to just, though somewhat merciless, 
ridicule. It has never maintained a firm hold upon 
the stage, and is now seldom performed.—Mr. Cres- 
wick’s Bertram seized all the available points of the 
character; and in many he was very effective. 
Madame Ponisi was not equal to Imogene,—but Mr. 
Mead was excellent in The Prior. 


Oxtympic.—Mrs. Mowatt made her first appear- 
ance at this new theatre on Monday in the part of 
Beatrice, in‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ She was 
received with marked welcome. 





Srranp.—Mrs. Glover's services, owing to a dis- 
agreement with Mr. Anderson, are still retained at 
this theatre. Mr. Charles Dance’s petife comedy 
of ‘ The Country Squire’ was revived on Monday; 
in which we were glad again to witness the perform- 
ance of this veteran actress in the part of Mrs. Tem- 
perance. The Squire himself and his Two Nephews 
were personated by Mr. Farren and his sons. Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs supported the dashing character of 
Fanny Markham with neat spirit, The acting through- 
out was lively and truthful. 





PIRATES IN THE PLAYHOUSE. 
A capture has just been made, the importance of 
which, and the singularity of some attendant cir- 


bilia of 1849-50. It is true that those who sweep the 
seas may at all times find plenty of paper warfare 
to occupy them, caused by some unauthorized snatch- 
ing of a piece of stage-carpentry (or ship-building), 
or some theft by main force of a cargo of new foreign 
manufactures or of old “ home” jokes. But this week 
the piratical craft brought into port is a veritable 
Red Rover. To come on shore :—we have now to 
record a device in dramatic authorship so new and 
fearless as to merit a place in the century of literary 
inventions. 

It is well known in dramatic circles that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s licence has been more than once re- 
fused to a five-act comedy, ‘ Richelien in Love,’ by 
the author of ‘ Whitefriars” and that the play has 
been published,—the right of representation having 
been made over to Mr. Webster. The other day, the 
author of this play received accidental (not official) 
intimation that a three-act drama, entitled ‘ Love’s 
blind, they say,’ had been accepted and licensed, 
and was in rehearsal at the New Strand Theatre,— 
such production being confessedly the aforesaid 
‘Richelieu in Love,’altered, without its parent’s know- 
ledge, by Mr. Grenville Fletcher. Mr. Farren was 
immediately requested not to perform this contra- 
band drama,—on which Mr. Fletcher entered into 
negotiations, the aim of which was, that the author 
of ‘ Richelieu’ and Mr. Webster should cede their 
rights, and absolutely accredit this piracy by consenting 
to the production of the piece thus surreptitiously 
altered—Mr. Fletcher pleading, as claims, the licenser’s 
objections to the drama in its original form, and “ the 
best attention” and labour bestowed by the adapter 
upon its appropriation and amendment! These 
overtures, it is almost needless to say, have been 
rejected, — and Mr. Fletcher intimates that he 
may try to carry through his usurpation by 
appealing to law. Now, such a receipt for ori- 
ginal authorship may have been followed in former 
instances. What is new, is the tone of Mr. Fletcher's 
defensive indignation. Not a notion has he that 
such literary “conveyances” are not “lawful as 
eating :"—nay, they are bolstered up as praiseworthy. 
Such callousness on the one hand, and such fine 
feeling under prohibition on the other, make this 
case worthy of being noted as what Hood's Horticul- 
turist would have called “a rare specimen of the 
specious,” 





Musicat anD Dramatic Gossip.—lIt is said that 
the first sacred work performed by Mr. Hullah’s 
Chorus at the opening of St. Martin’s Hall will, 
possibly, be the Psalm by Mr. Henry Leslie, of 
which favourable mention was made on the occasion 
of its private trial some months ago. 

Mr. Sims Reeves appeared at the last of the Wed- 
nesday Concerts, and is, by our contemporaries, said, 
in his singing, to have shown evidences of study 
since he was last heard in London.— St. Paul’ is to 
be given by the Sacred Harmonic Society on Friday 
next ; the solo singers being Miss Catharine Hayes, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Herr Formés. 

The Royal Society of Musicians has been recently 
distributing the sum of 571. to distressed members 
of the profession beyond the reach of its provisions. 
This was well done;—and such a dole amounts to a 
tacit confession that the circle of beneficence com- 
manded by the existing statutes of the Royal Society 
is far too narrow. But that body, as we last year 
pointed out [ Athen. No. 1114], is empowered by its 
Charter to reconsider and amend its constitution; 
and we trust that the measure recorded may be pre- 
liminary to the raising of such power from a dead 
letter into a living spirit—_The King’s Scholars just 
elected at the Royal Academy of Music are Mr. W. 
Cusins and Miss Martha Street. 

Eighteen hundred and forty-nine, of chequered me- 
mory, was last week characterized as having been the 
year of Auber in England. The composer's ‘ Gus- 
tavus’ is announced as selected for the opening of 
our Royal Italian Opera. This is tantamount to a 
musical novelty; since, sixteen years dgo, when the 
Masquerade ran its hundred nights at Drury Lane 
and the Peerage figured on the stage in domino, all 
such portions of every foreign opera as resisted ballad- 
organ-ization ran the risk of being cut away with a 
most simplifying readiness. 

Those who abet the Athenaum in discountenan- 








cumstances, entitle it to a place among the memora- 
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of barbarism, and who further think with us that 
Art should not join company with Literature and 
Science save in the genuine as distinguished from 
the empirical forms of its manifestation, will under- 
stand with what vexation we transcribe into columns 
which e the ing of another year's cam- 
paign an advertisement like the following.— 

Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution. — This 
evening, ——, the Minstrel Fairies will give their Recital 
of Classical Music, entitled the Fairy Entertainment, as 

erformed by command before Her Majesty and the Royal 
‘amily. Performers: ——, the eldest fairy, 10 years; ——, 
second fairy, 8 years; ——, third fairy, 6 years; ——, fourth 
fairy, 34 years. 
The literary and scientific persons who support the 
above Institution may—and we hope will—feel 
shocked on being reminded that in the above adver- 
tisement they are offering a premium to the race 
of monster-manufacturers,—whether such own the 
proprietorship of erudite pigs, spaniels who dance 
most doleful dances in remembrance of the plates 
of hot iron on which they learned the “ polka step,” 
—or fairy-victims “aged 3} years”! The law which 
limits infant labour in factories might be wholesomely 
applied to such painful and demoralizing exhibitions 
as the one here denounced. 

Madame Felix Miolan, a pupil of M. Duprez, who 

distinguished herself the other night at his benefit, 
has been since engaged at the Opéra Comique of 





Paris, to make her first appearance—it is added— | 
There seems no limit | 


in a new opera by M. Adam. 





the Peninsula stated by M. de la Fage in a letter 


to the Gazette Musicale. This is the sum given to 
Verdi for a new opera just finished by him for the 
Teatro San Carlo—510l.—the sum M. de la Fage 
adds (but we will not vouch for his accuracy), for 
which Rossini consented to remain at Naples during 
two years of his prime—years when ‘ Otello’ and 
* Mosé’ were written. The new opera, just given by 
Madame Gazzaniga, Signor Malvezzi (the weakest 
first tenor probably ever heard in San Carlo) and 
Signor de Bassini—is called ‘Luisa Miller,’ the story 
being, apparently, an imitation from Schiller’s 
‘Kabale und Liebe.’ M. de la Fage credits Signor 
Verdi with some intention of changing his style in 
its music—but while the manner of the change is not 
clearly described, the want of freshness and colour 
is insisted upon. An unaccompanied Quartett in the 
second act is specified as the best morceau. The opera 
is said to have been very coldly received—and its 
composer to have left Naples for Genoa. 

The Dramatic and Musical Review states that a 
version of Schiller’s ‘ Robbers’ is to be produced at 
Drury Lane.—We perceive that a comedy by Mrs. 
Mowatt is forthcoming at the Olympic. —A new 
five-act play also may possibly be shortly given under 
the management of Messrs. Creswick & Shepherd, 
at the Surrey. 

M. Ponsard’s new tragedy—with the appetizing 
title of ‘Charlotte Corday,’ has been accepted at the 
Thédtre Frangais of Paris.—An aged actress who 


a a of aw daw eG oder. ; Rtg: 
to the Parisian power of producing cleverly trained | retired from the same establishment on a pension in 


soprani fit for a moderately-sized theatre. 
Tenor” is the rarity all the world over.—Apropos of 
tenors in France, we perceive that Signor Ferrari, 


“ Your | 


| 


1819— is only just dead, at the age of ninety-three. 
This was Madame Thénard, who began her career 
some years before Le Kain’s death. To what a far 


mentioned not long since in the Atheneum, ~ distance in the past of Art do such a name and notice 
is 


thought a V a better initial than an F,—an 
about to appear under the auspices of Signor Ron- 
coni as Signor Verrari in ‘ Nabucco.’—-The manager 
has been just condemned by the French tribunals to 
pay considerable damages to Signor Flavio—another 
tenor, not long ago dismissed from the theatre for 
refusing to appear as Nemorina to Mdlle. Vera's 
Adina—without rehearsal: the part being one which 
Signor Flavio had never before performed. 

A German musical celebrity died a few weeks 
since at Riga in the sixty-seventh year of his age— 
we mean Herr Conradin Kreutzer. He was a 


native of the Duchy of Baden,—was educated as a | 


choir-boy in the Monastery of Zwyfallen, near 
Ridlingen,—brought himself into notice by com- 
posing at Vienna an opera, ‘Conradin of Suabia,’ 
which was represented there in 1814 with such 
success as to give its author the name by which 
henceforward he wasdistinguished from the many other 
Kreutzers who have written, played, and sung,— 
“Lodoiska” Kreutzer especially not forgotten. A more 
recent opera from the same source, the ‘ Nachtlager,’ 
—nowa stock-piece in all the German opera-houses— 
is the composition by which Herr Conradin Kreutzer 
is best known. Of the meagre and insipid prettiness 
of this music we have had too often occasion to speak 
in wonder at its German popularity. In England 
the opera has been more than once tried, but has 
never taken root. 

The plight of Italian Opera seems month by 
month to become odder and odder—more and more 
anomalous — sufficient to justify even in persons 
less gloomy than the Raphaels who thrive upon 
famines and similar disasters—the idea that we may 
live to see its utter extinction. Think of ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’ with the recitatives of M. Berlioz, being 
transmogrified into ‘Il Franco Arciero’—for the 
public of Berlin! It is enough to set a-walking 
the ghost of poor Weber, whose Italian Opera- 
phobia has been described as extravagant. To make 
the strangeness complete, the Agatha of this strange 
performance was the Spanish-English lady trained in 
London whom we have already mentioned—we mean 
Signora Fiorentini.—A French lady, Mdlle. de Roissy, 
is about to appear at Za Scala at Milan—though 
contemporaneously, foreign journals inform us that 
the Lombard opera-goers will not endure a new 
French ballet-master because of his country—and 
a writer in the Spectator has just been telling us how 
another young French débutante has been treated 
at Turin,—advertisements having absolutely been 


transport us! Madame Thénard’s experiences must 
have been little less curious than those of the old 
Papal singer Casali, who lived in the reigns of 
Corelli and of Beethoven—or of Miss Cecilia Davies, 
who was known as ‘ L’Inglesina’ in the opera-houses 
of Italy, before Mozart began to write, and who 
died, in London, not very many years since—after 
Rossini, and even Bellini—had ceased!—It is 
heavy news for the lovers of the best French acting 
that M. Bouffé is compelled to retire from the stage 
for a time, because of ill health. In the “card” 
announcing this, he distinctly expresses a wish and 
hope of return. Meanwhile, the visitor to Paris 
will grievously miss the least mannered, the most 
pathetic, the most natural, and the most highly- 
finished actor whom it has been ever our good 
fortune to look upon—an artist to be classed with 
Mars and Pasta. 





MISCELLANEA 


Forty Days’ Maize.—To Mr. William Keene, 
“Engineer of mines and member of the Royal 
Academy of Bordeaux,” as we learn from himself, 
has been reserved the honour of seriously reviving 
Cobbett’s folly. He has persuaded the Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests to let him try some experi- 
ments in St. James’s Park :—a good move on his 
part, inasmuch as simple people will therefore imagine 
that his scheme is viewed with official favour. Both 
London and country newspapers have puffed his ope- 
rations. A corps of seedsmen has undertaken to vend 
the learned gentleman’s “new hybrid,” at the modest 
price of 10s. 6d. a bag,—which is only eight guineas 
an acre for seed:—and he has himself published a 
pamphlet on the subject, in which he thanks the Royal 
Agricultural Society for the attention he received 
from their council, quotes a New Theatre of Agri- 
culture published in 1713, says that “ the reason for 
maize succeeding so rarely in England is that the 
cleansed seed only is sown, whereas the writer sows 
it with the rough pellicle as gathered’’—a piece of 
information which is much too recondite for the 
comprehension of simple men; and, finally, by way, 
we presume, of really astonishing his readers, he 
suggests that “every farmer will find it advantageous 
and satisfactory to have maize bread in his house 
and at his table.” The only difficulty is how to 
make it eatable. Mr. Keene does not, however, 
pretend that the maize which is to make the fortunes 
of all the fortunate purchasers. of his half-guinea bags 





posted up in the streets, calling upon the Pied 
tese violently to resist such “ intervention.”— To 
the above let us add a fact from the other corner of 





is any maize. Quite the contrary. His 
is a new hybrid, obtained from the maize of the 
Pyrenees ; a sort which “has been the food of the 





Basques from time immemorial, and in all probability 
is as ancient with them as their possession of the coun- 
try :"—a very original conjecture, certainly, consider- 
ing that maize is a native of America. We should 
like to know how this new “ hybrid” was obtained :— 
a point upon which Mr. Keene is not so commu- 
nicative as might be expected. We should have 
thought all this beneath notice, and unfit to bring 
before men of intelligence, but that the Woods an 
Forests have patronized Mr. Keene, and patrons 
give nonsense plausibility. We shall therefore say 
afew words, and a few only, in seriousness respecting 
this notable project of introducing half-guinea maize- 
bags into fashion—we beg pardon—of introducing to 
John Bull the “ new hybrid,” of unknown parentage, 
but cultivated in the Pyrenees before its discovery 
in America, whence it was originally imported. The 
existence of dwarf and early varieties of Indian corn 
in some European countries, is no very notable dis- 
covery. Mais quarantain and Mais a poulet are 
names with which we have been familiar from our 
boyhood,—little early sorts cultivated in Lombardy 
and some of the more northern maize districts of 
France. Cobbett’s corn is another of the same 
race. These varieties ripen very well in England 
in gardens, in such summers as the last; and so 
will others of a larger growth. Ripe specimens of 
Forty-day Maize and of Cobbett’s corn were re- 
cently exhibited to the Horticultural Society by 
Mr. Charlwood, the eminent seedsman in Covent 
Garden; they had been sown in a garden at Putney, 
in the middle of May, and raised without heat. This 
has been done before,—and may be done again. Every 
gardener of the least experience knows that. But 
what then? Will any sane man pretend that such 
experiments show the cultivation of maize in Eng- 
land to be profitable; that corn, of far better quality 
than the English growth, being quoted in Mark 
Lane at 27s. per quarter? Can any reasonable being 
believe that a crop which required at least 120 days 
of hot dry weather, and a rich soil, can be grown 
profitably in a climate like ours,—the finest climate 
in the world, and the richest land, with scarcely rent 
or taxes to encumber it, being in the field against us ? 
The notion is preposterous. There are pitfalls enough 
for farmers without baiting a new one with Indian 
corn, But possibly Mr. Keene would have it pro- 
tected. The nature of Indian corn is well known. 
Boussingault’s description of it is one of the latest 
and best. “ Maize,’’ says this great authority, “ suc- 
ceeds in all kinds of soils, provided they are suitably 
manured ; I have seen excellent fields in sandy land 
and in the heaviest clay. The treatment which it 
requires is such as is necessary to other cereal crops; 
it is climate alone which determines its fitness for a 
given locality ; it must have a proper amount of heat, 
and more especially security against too low a tem- 
perature. The susceptibility of maize in regard to 
climate appears to me to be exactly analogous to that 
of the vine, and I doubt the wisdom of attempting to 
cultivate it on a large scale in places where grapes do 
not regularly ripen.” Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

Italian Antiquities. — A vessel arrived in the 
Docks from Leghorn has brought, in addition toa 
very considerable quantity of marble in statues and 
other manufactures, as well as in a rough state, 
several cases of antiquities, consigned to a party in 
this country. It will be interesting to remark that 
the arrivals of statuary and works of Art from 
the Italian States vid Leghorn to this country appear 
to have lately been of a more than usually extensive 
character.—Morning Paper. 

Destruction of Books.—The destruction of books at 
various times exceeds all calculation. The earliest 
fact on record is related by Berosus: Nabonassar, 
who became King of Babylon 747 years before the 
Christian era, caused all the histories of the kings, 
his predecessors, to be destroyed ; 500 years later: 
Chioang Ti, Emperor of China, ordered all the books 
in the empire to be burnt, excepting only those which 
treated of the history of his family, of astrology, and of 
medicine. In the infancy of Christianity many libraries 
wereannihilated in various parts of the Roman empire; 
Pagans and Christians being equally unscrupulous 
in destroying their respective books. In 390 the 
magnificent library contained in the Temple of Sera- 
pis was pillaged and entirely dispersed. Myriads of 
books have been burnt in the frequent conflagrations 
at Constantinople ; and when the Turkish troops 
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took possession of Cairo, in the eleventh century, the 
books in the library of the Caliphs (1,600,000 
volumes) were distributed among the soldiers instead 
of pay, “‘at a price,” says the historian, “far below 
their value.” Thousands of the volumes were torn 
to pieces and abandoned on the outskirts of the city, 
piled in large heaps. The sand of the Desert having 
been drifted on these heaps, they retained their 
position for many years, and were known as the 
* hills of books.”"—Sun. 

The Medical Profession —With a view to raise the 
standard of professional education, the Council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons have decided that in 
future candidates for the Fellowship of the institution 
shall undergo additional examinations in mathema- 
tics, and in the Greek, Latin, and French languages. 
In prosecution of this desirable object, the Council 
have just elected Mr. George Gabriel Stokes, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, an examiner in 
mathematics,—Mr. Godwin Smith, M.A., of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, exayniner in classics,—and Pro- 
fessor Brasseur, of King’s College, London, examiner 
in the French language. The Council have also 
elected Mr. Caesar Henry Hawkins, surgeon of St. 
George's Hospital, to a seat at the Court of Exam- 
iners, in the vacancy occasioned by the decease of 
Mr. John Goldwyer Andrews, late of the London 
Hospital. This election causes a vacancy in the 
office of examiner in surgery at the London Univer- 
sity. —Times. 

Improvements in Kensington Gardens.—In these 
new works, the Honourable Commissioners would 
seem to have taken seriously in hand the Augean 
task of purifying the Serpentine. In the first place, 
they have cleared out the fetid bed which the pre- 
viously ill-arranged sewage system at the head of 
that piece of water had so deeply deposited. Their 
next and more recent proceedings have been to bring 
a supply of pure water to the rustic bridge head at 
the Bayswater end, by a line of metal pipe commu- 
nicating with the Artesian well at Charing Cross, 
This, together with a contribution from the Chelsea 
waterworks,—which have hithertogiven tothat strange 
caricature of a fountain by which this scene has been, 
but is no longer, disfigured its aquatic gush—will 
replenish for the future our metropolitan lakelet. 
Their united current will be brought through the 
archways of the bridge ; and as their volume cannot, 
at best, be very copious, its flow being unfortunately 
a drain of incessant expenditure, measures seem to 
have been judiciously taken to give it as much 
strength as possible. These consist in raising the 
bed where the waters break forth by a gradual ascent 
to the mouth of the arches,—and, at the same time, 
drawing in the banks on each side, till narrowed to 
the breadth of the bridge. This is at once simple 
and obviously effective. —Architect and Building 
Operative. 

Electro-Telegraphic Progress.—Some experiments 
have been made at Norwich, with a new apparatus, 
which seems by the description to be either that of 
Mr. Baker's ingenious autographic telegraph or some 
modification of the same principle. Sixty letters 
were by this means legibly written in what we may 
fairly call long hand, stretching from London to 
Norwich; and it is expected that when the invention 
is fixed and ready to work without interruption, at 
least 200 letters a-minute will be worked off at once, 
thus doing away with all transcription, and insuring 
secrecy of correspondence. The Americans are 
still going ahead with their lightning news-con- 
ductors. Between New York, Washington, and 
Baltimore, the charges are to be reduced for long 
messages; between 500 words and 1,000 to half- 
rates, (4s. being the charge for the first 500), above 
1,000 words to one-third only. Mr. Bain is said to 
have much improved his printing telegraph; and can 
not only transmit 1,000 letters a-minute, dispensing 
altogether with the perforated paper, but can give 
to any number of the 500 machines scattered over 
the Union a simultaneous movement, which enables 
him to multiply intelligence at one and the same 
moment throughout the whole circuit of termini. 
Mr. Green, of New Jersey, also, as the Mining 
Journal notices, has invented a mode of coating the 
wires by rotating and stationary brushes, with port- 
able paint, or other coating receptacle. A Mr. 


Pratt, of New York, has patented a plan for stretch- | 





by suspending strong gum elastic band, cord or tube, 
to the posts, which, drawn out in the first instance, 
always, by their elasticity, keep the copper wire 
stretched. Mr. Curtis, of Ohio, has patented an im- 
proved mode of constructing indicating telegraphs. — 
Builder. 

Electric Telegraph between France and England.— 
The concession, signed by Louis Napoleon and the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Dufaure, granting to 
Messrs. J. Brett, Toché & Co. the right to establish 
an electric telegraph line between France and 
England, by a submarine communication across the 
Channel, arrived in town on Monday. The com- 
pany propose to establish, by means of the electric 
telegraph, an instant communication between the 
two countries. The patentee guarantees that this 
telegraph shall, by the aid of a single wire, and of 
two persons only (the one stationed in France and 
the other in England) be capable of printing, in clear 
Roman type, on paper, 100 messages, of fifteen 
words each, including addresses and signatures, all 
ready for delivery in 100 consecutive minutes.— 
Standard. 

The Cradle for Her Majesty.—We have seen with 
much pleasure the progress of this important specimen 
of the art of wood-carving, and augur most favour- 
ably of the effect the whole will produce in a state of 
completion. The sides, which are finished, are carved 
in the choicest box,—the difficulty of procuring which 
wood has been one of the causes of delay attending 
the work. In the upper portion are friezes in relief, 
having an alternate introduction of roses and poppies, 
designed and executed with the purest feeling of Italian 
taste. Beneath them is a bold torus moulding with 
pinks, inserted in fluted hollows. The two ends 
remain to be produced, and to them the utmost deli- 
cacy of finish will be imparted. The interiors of the 
rockers are ornamented with foliated dolphins, and 
even the flat edgesof the foot and head are elaborately 
carved into scroll-work. This cradle is the work of 
Mr. Rogers.—4rt-Journal. 

The Tax on Paper.—The infamy of this tax con- 
sists in the multitude of persons who are injuriously 
affected by it. Authors, publishers, artists, news- 
paper proprietors, printers, stationers, type-founders, 
copperplate and lithographic printers, card-makers, 
paper-stainers, paper-hangers, &c., are all directly 
injured by this duty. Other classes it affects in a 
less, though no inconsiderable, degree. The paper 
manufacture creates a considerable demand for the 
labour of millwrights, machinists, smiths, carpenters, 
iron and brass founders, wire-workers, woollen manu- 
facturers, and others concerned in the machinery and 
apparatus of a mili. But these are far from being all 
the ramifications of trade into which the business 
of the paper-manufacturer extends itself. With the 
rag-merchant the paper-maker has extensive dealings : 


it will, perhaps, surprise many persons to learn that | 


with the Manchester manufacturer his dealings are 
nearly co-extensive. Formerly the sweepings of flax 
and cotton mills, owing to the grease and dirt with 
which they were mixed up, were of no value except 
as manure. But, means having been discovered of 
rendering them clean and white, they are made 
available for the manufacture of a paper which, from 
the cheapness of the raw material, can be sold at an 
exceedingly low price. Talk of the golden dreams 
of the alchemist: what were they to the process of 
paper-making, by which the vilest and most worthless 
materials are converted into such an admirable sub- 
stance as paper,—the manufacture to which the 
world is indebted for its information, the instrument 
which may be said to be to the mind of man that 
which the sunshine is to his mother earth ?—Daily 
News. 

The Marbles of Paros.—The Government of 
Greece have, by contract, made S. Cléanthes the 
sole possessor, for the period of thirty years, of all 
the quarries of marbles in the commune of Naoussa, 


at Paros. The proprietor has commenced extracting | 


the marble, and has sent several blocks of large size 
to Rome and Florence.— Builder. 





To Cornrespoxpests.—C, H. H.—Vedova—J. P. A.—J. L. 
—J. V.—C, R.—received. 


J. 11. should address his correction to the periodical which | 


has fallen into the error. 
P. Q.—The principal point which is urged by this corre- 
spondent has been under consideration aga’n and again :— 


ing wires over great distances, such as rivers, &c., | and there are insuperable objections. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_——_ 


THE WILMINCTONS. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of 


*‘EMILIA WYNDHAM, ‘TWO OLD MEN’S TALES,’ &. 
3 vols. 

“It argues well for the character of a people when, in their 

popular Mterstare, the good is ever found in association with the 
utiful: and we regard the eminent success of this author's 

works as a very fi ble attestation of the d our 
public opinion. The author is indisputably a writer of true genius 
and of great power, but is also one who dedicates high endow- 
ments to the service of Him who has given them. The popularity 
of such a writer is creditable to a people—the productions of su 
a writer must necessarily exert a beneficial influence over a 
ae to prize them. They all bear the impress of ster 
English morality—all minister to generous emotions, generous 
scorn of what is 
inculcate res 
governed.”— 





se, generous admiration of excellence; and all 
t for principle, by which emotions ought to be 
in University Magazine, 


LIVES OF 


THE PRINCESSES 
OF ENGLAND. 


y MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 
Editor of the * Letters of Royal and Lilustrious Ladies.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


“As a companion to Miss Strickland’s Memoirs of the English 
Queens, this work may claim a similarly wide audience, and ‘i 
to popularize historical tastes. rs. Green not only writes we 
and annotates copiously, but is an extremely exact, conscientious, 
and learned antiquarian.”—£. . 

“These Memoirs are richly fraught with the spirit of romantic 
adventure. The vast utility of the task undertaken by the gifted 
author of this interesting k can only be equalled by the skill, 
ingenuity, and research required for its accomplishment. Mrs. 
Green is entitled to the respect and gratitude of the country.” 

Morning Post. 


— Examiner. 


THE 
HON. C. S. SAVILE’S 


NEW NOVEL, 
LEONARD NORMANDALE; 
Or, THE THREE BROTHERS. 3 vols. " 

“ This novel has many claims on attention. It is full of inci- 
dent, contains a considerable amount of dote and ad ec, 
and is written with and for a purpose—to depict the evil of pri- 

genit We d it to all our zeoders,” 5 
Weekly Chronicle. 


VOL. IX. OF THIERS’ 
CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 
Comprising the Period of 


THE WAR IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


N.B. — Orders should specify *Cotpury'’s AUTHORIZED Traxs- 
LATION, 











PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MRS. 


MARCARET MAITLAND, 


OF SUNNY SIDE. 
WRITTEN BY MERSELF. 3 vols. 
“ The most gratifying work of its class since the great delineator 
of Scottish manners ceased to write.”"—T it’s Magazine, 
* We have read this book with unusual pleasure. It has points 
of merit which may compare with Miss Ferrier, Galt, . 
and Wilson.”— Examiner. 





NOTICE! 
BURKE’S HISTORY OF 


THE LANDED CENTRY 
FOR 1850. 


This Important National Work will in future be PUBLISHED 
ANNUALLY on the plan of the Peerages. The NEW, EN- 





LARGED, and CHEAPER EDITION, for 1850, corrected to the 
Present Time, comprising particulars of upwards of 100,000 Per- 
sons, will be ready for delivery immediately, and those who desire 
copies on the day of publication are requested to send their orders 
| without delay to their respective booksellers. The entire work is 

now comprised in two large volumes, royal 8vo., elegantly printed 
| in double columns, containing more matter than 30 ordinary vo- 
lumes. Price 2/, 2s, handsomely bound in morocco cloth. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Ilenry Cozury, Publisher,13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


In good condition and warranted perfect, recently purchased from the Rectory House, Mary Bourne, Hants; Netherclay House, Taunton; Sidbury House, 
Worcester ; Hooton Hall, Cheshire; Brockley Hall, Somerset (including a private purchase of 2,000 volumes before the auction sale took place) ; Renishaw Hall, 
Derby, including many Valuable Books from the Libraries of the late Bp. Mant, the late Bp. of St. David’s; Browne WILuts, the Antiquarian ; W. C, Taxon, 
Esq., Trinity College, Dublin, and other purchases, NOW ON SALE at 


WILLIAM ANDREWSS Book Snop, 7, CORN-STREET, BRISTOL. 


Apotpnus, History of England, George III, 
vols. 8vo, cloth, 20. 23. 

Agassiz, Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, 400 | 
pes, By 5 vols. 4to. and 5 vols. fulio, complete, half russia, gilt 


a copy from Brockley Hall, cost price 352. 


Alfieri Opera, 22 vols. 4to. thick paper, sewed, 4/. 4s. 

Andrews’s Heaths, 288 coloured plates, 4 vols. folio, 
half russia, (published at 36/.), 97. 9s, 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s), 1758 to 1835 inclusive, 


80 vols. ; 70 calf neat, and 10 in boards, fine set, él. 16s. 6d. 


Antonii Bibliotheca Hispana, 4 vols, folio, beards, 


1788 
Aeshosieaionl Society (Ireland) Publications, om 
plete set, 10 vols, 4to. cloth, 32. 138 —47 


Archeologia (Antiquarian Society ‘s), 1770 to . 1849, 
33 vols. 4to. uncut, (Vols. 4 and 8 missing), 152. 15s, 
A member's copy from Brockley Hall. 


Art de Vérifier les Dates des Faits Historiques, 6 
vols. royal folio, large pe, original blue 6" gilt, gilt 
leaves, a splendid book, 1 is, 1783—87 

Ashmole’s Order of the _ plates by "Hollar, 
royal folio, ee paper, blue morocco, gilt leaves, in the finest 
state, 101, 1 1672 

Atkyns’s Sieeniidnlion, clean and perfect copy; 
folio, half bound, 120. 12s. 

Browne Ab 8 copy, with 
on slips of paper in his —— 

Atlas (Society’s), 2 vols. 4to. fine copy, good as new, 

half-bound russia, (cost 100, 108.), 5t. 158. 6d. 


Audebert, Histoire Naturelle des Singes et is 
Makis, royal folio, 63 coloured plates, blue morocco extra, gilt 
a linings, 62. 168, 6d. Paris, 1800 

Fine original copy from Brockley Hall. 

Augustina Opera Omnia, editio Benedictina, 18 vols. 
in 13, royal 4to. vellum, 62. 16s. 6d, .. 1797—1807 

Bacon (Rogeri), Opus Majus, cura S. Jebb, royal 
folio, large paper, whole russia gilt, gilt leaves, 42. 14s. 6d. 1733 

A splendid copy from Brockley Hall. 

Ballard’s Poems, Songs, and Epigrams, in manu- 
script, 149 in number, chiefiy relating to the period of 1660 to 
1600" with several letters of Charles 1L, 2 vols. folio, original 
blue morocco, gilt leaves, 32. 13s. 6d. 

Bampton Lecture Sermons, complete set, 1780 to 
1847, 67 vols. fine uniform set; half calf gilt, 182. 18s. 


Beatson, Indices in Tragicos Grecos, 3 vols, 8vo. 
boards, 188. 1830 





dditi and p digt 


Biblia Sacra Latina, written on vellum, several 
hundred years old, 2 vols. folio, original oak covers, 92 98. 

From Brockley Hall._ On one of the covers in old characters is 
the following—Lib. Monasterii sororum ordinis predicatorum 
nesteraype tyelam 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Waltoni et Castelli Lexicon, 
8 vols. folio, russia, ruled with red lines, good set, 211. 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edidit Dr. Lee, royal folio, 
large paper, calf neat, 5 158. 6d, Bagster, 1831 
Byble in Englyshe (Cranmer's), 4 large title-pages 
by Hans Holbein, in fine state, folio, old binding, 92. 98. 
Grafton, 1529 
Bible, Pictorial, 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 2/. 5s. 1838 
Bible (Vinegar), 2 vols. sayel folio, large paper, with 
original set of ee pa plates in the Vatican inserted, 
splendid copy with red lines, bright russia, gilt oa a iG. 
et, 1717 
Bibliotheca MSS. Stowensia, by Dr. Charles O* ‘OConor, 
3 vols, 4to. boards, 5l. 5s. Buckingham, 1818—19 
Blakeway, Sheriffs of Shropshire, folio, bds., 32. 3s. 


Bloomfield, Digest, 8 vols. calf extra, fine set, 5/. 5s. 


1826 
Boi'eau, CEuvres, 5 vols. 8vo. bright calf gilt, 27. 2s. 
From Brockley Hall, formerly Bp. Warburton’s copy. 1747 
Beswesth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 8vo. calf neat, 
1838 
British Essayists, by Chalmers, 45 vols. calf neat, 
gilt, 32, 28, 
Britton’s Architectural Antigaitics of Great Britain, 
5 vols. 4to. large paper, half russia, 92. 9s. 
Brougham (Lord), Colonial | Policy of European 
Powers, 2 vols. Svo. half russia, 1 
Bucaniers of America, 4 suite and the plates, ito. 
clean, 12 1s, 6d. 
Cabinet des Fées, 41 vols. Voyages Seainatoen, 
Scpom, Visions wir Cabalistiques, 39 vols., * = es 
Cambro-British Princess, Wyrrelle’s Traditionary 


free: S242 the Descents of, in manuscript, 2 vols, large folio, 








oom the Brockley Hall Library. 


CaTALoacuEs GRATIS. 





in 8 vols. in parts, (cost Sl. 108.), 4l, 14s. 6 


Charles II., History of the Reign of, from the Re- 
storation to the end of the | 1667, by Earl of Clarendon, 2 
vols. 4to. boards, uncut, 41. 1 


Printed for N. y- onl no date. 
Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges, 9 vols. calf neat, 27. 15s. 


Colsaben, Life by Irving, 4 vols. 8vo. half calf nent, 


ee ee Journals of the oy ‘of 


Commons, from Edward VI. to Queen Anne, manuscript, 140 
vols, folio, red morocco, gilt leaves, 21. 


Only 38. per volume, the binding of each cost 21s. 


Common Prayer, The Senled Book, black letter, 
folio, tall copy, calf neat, 41. 1is. 6d. 


Coningsby’s (The Earl of) Sein of Marden, folio, 
large paper, fine copy, 21. 1722-27 


sar ga Juris Civilis, folio, best edition, calf gilt, 


Coryate’s Crudities, fine clean copy, with all the 
plates, 4to. calf neat, 61. 6s. 1611 
Beautiful copy from Brockley Hall. 


Cotelesii Patres Apostolici, 2 vols. folio, calf neat, 
1724 

Comeia Family.—De Stirpe et Origine Domu 
de Courtenay, 8vo. russia, gilt leaves, 22. 15s. Paris, 1607 


Coxe’s Dae of} Marlborough, 3 vols. 4to. 1 a, 
aos ae oroug o. large pape 


Curtis's Peds Lestat by Hooker, 647 mein 
Plates, 5 vols. royal folio, green morocco gilt, gilt leaves, 262. 10s. 
ondon, George Graves, 1417 

= — subscriber’s copy from Brockley Hall, the cost price 





“Botanical } Magazine, by Hooker, 65 vols. beau- 
tiful set, bright calf gilt, uniform, (cost 802), 211 1793—38 





British Entomology, 16 vols. 8vo. boards, (cost 
4al.), 21 


Daniels’s Picturesque Voyage round Great Britain, 8 
vels. folio, half bound, uncut, 308 plates of Coast Scenery 
coloured in the style of drawings, 1 WL 158, 1814—25 


An oxtginal subscriber's copy from Brockley Hall, the cost price 
was 


Dehon's (Bp. T.) Sermons on Fasts and Festivals, 2 
vols. 8vo. neat, 188. 1883 


Devon—Prince’s (Author of the‘ Worthies’) Descrip- 
tion of Devonshire, transcribed from Sir W. Pole, with addi- 
tions by another hand ; also considerable additions by Prince, 
folio, 540 pages, original vellum, 312. 10s. 

This important original manuscript is in the autograph of 

Prince, the author of the * Worthies,’ and evidently was in- 

tended to have been published by him ; formerly in the as 

of Rev. R. Walker, of St. Winnoe, Cornwall, who has 

So. on slips of paper; recently from Brockley “tial 
iD 

Dibdin’s Decameron, large paper, 3 vols. russia gilt, 
gilt leaves, splendid copy, 151. 15s. 


Dives and Pauper, folio, old calf, Pynson, 152. 15s. 
Clean copy from Brockley Hall. 1 


Domesday Book, with the title and index, 4 vols. 


folio, half russia, 6h 6s. 1783—1816 


Drawings and Etchings, 122 in number, by J. H. 
Mortimer, inlaid and bound in large royal folio volume, — 
morocco gilt, gilt leaves, 91. 98. 


From Brockley Hall Library, a beautiful book. 


Ducange, Carpentier Supplément, 4 vols. folio, oat 
gilt, tine copy, 31. 33, 


Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, plates by sicie 
3 vols. folio, bright calf gilt, 61. 168. 6d. 1655 





Warwickshire, with « ll the plates and 
ee all the plates an pedigrees, 


Browne Willis’s copy, with oe some manuscript additions in = 
autograph. 





_ = Paul’s, by Ellis, folio, russia, gilt leaves, 


1818 
canes Hutchinson's History of, 5 vols. folio, belt 
bound, 211. 


7 | Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, complete | Facetie (Free), Funny Sayings, Comic Doings, 
1840 


Witty Jokes, Laughable Puns, Droll Actions, Wit and Mirth. 
Moving Jests, Songs, Epigrams, &c. &c. a in Engtish and 
French, with plates (free), 337 vols. 4to. 8vo. and 12mo., various 
bindings, calf, russia, morocco, &c. ; the whale collection for 


From Brockley Hall Library. It includes many of the greatest 
rarity, curiosity and singularity, which would be sought fur in 
vain elsewhere, and was collected during the last thirty years 
from the most celebrated libraries sold in this country; the 
whole in a strong box, with a lock and key. 

Family (The) Library, Murray’s, 80 vols. cloth (cost 
BOL), 6l. 168. 6d. 
Fenn, sates of, Paston Family, 4 vols. 4to. bright 
calf gilt. 67. 1787-89 
Bequtiful copy, from ‘Brockley Hall Library. 
Festyval (The), or Sermons for Sondays and Holi- 
dais, woodcuts, 4to. calf gilt, 152.152. Wyukyn de Worde, 1523 


Fraser, Views in the Himala Mountains, coloured, 
royal folio, half russia, and 1 vol. 4to. uniform, 2. 138. 6d. 


Fuller, History of the Worthies of England, por- 
trait and Index, folio, purple morocco, gilt leaves, 31.38. 1662 

Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 5 vols. in 2, 4to. vellum, 
22. 88. 677 

Galerie du Palais Royal dite d’Orléans, 3 vols. folio, 
half bound, uncut, 122. 12s. 1786-1808 

—— Cabinet de Boyer, imperial folio, original copy, 
half russia, 4l. 148. 6d.” 

de Versailles, par Le Brun, atlas folio, hal 
russia, fine copy, 41. 14s. 6d. 

——de Diisseldorff, folio, 
32, 138. 6d. 
The above four articles are original copies, fine impressions. 

Gell, Pompeiana, 2 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, 
green morocco, gilt leaves, 2l. 18s, 

Gibson (Bishop), Codex Juris Ecclesiastici, 2 vol 





russia, gilt Nin 
1778 


royal folio, fine copy, calf gilt, 5/. 5a. 1741 
Gill's (Dr.) Commentaries, complete, 9 vols. folio, 
calf gilt, 62. 16s. 6d. 1746-65 





9 vols. 4to. large paper, bds. 71. 7s. 1810 
Goldsmith’s Works and Life, 6 vols. 8yo. cloth, 
21. 88, 1837 


Gonteiny (Thomas) Works, 5 vols. folio, calf gilt, 
eae Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, 2 vol 


8vo. ‘cloth, ll. lis. €d. 
Grattan’s Speeehes, 4 vols. 8vo. bds. 1/. 8s. 1822 
Greene's ) (Robert) Orpharion, 4to. calf neat, clea, 
1. 14s. 1599 


Hale's ‘Sir M.) Works, by Bishop Thirlwall, — 
trait, 2 vols. 8vo. russia, 188, 
Hamilton’s Etruscan, Greek and Roman ice. 


with descriptions in English and em. coloured plates, 4 
vols. royal fulio, half russia, uncut, 122. 1 Naples, 1776 


Campi Phlegrei, with the Riesteneee, 60 

coloured plates, with additional drawings of recent discoveries, 
3 vols. in 1, royal folio, morocco gilt, gilt leaves, 4 Clarke, 91. 92. 

Naples, 1776-79 
These two splendid copies are from Brockley Hall. 

Hearne’s Works, large and small paper copies,” 32 
vols. various. 

Higden’s Polychronicon, conteynyng the Berynges 
‘and Dedes of many times, black ‘letter, oy half bound, 
bl, 158. 6d. Wynkyn de Worde, 1495 

Higgens’s Celtic Druids, plates, 4to. ert 22.8s. 1827 


History of Scotland, by Robertson, 3 vols. 4to. 
bright russia, extra gilt, marbled leaves, by Staggemeier, * 98. 


From Brockley Hall Library. It is illustrated with 200 
— views, &c. including fine impressions of Siva. 3 por 
nox, Queens Elizabeth aad Mary, Henry VIIL, James, 
Charles, Etchings of Elizabeth, Du fey Earl Leicester, Views. 

of the Palaces of Holyrood and Falkland, Spanish eae | 
Holinshed’s Chronicles and Castrations, 3 vols. in 2, 
calf gilt, 61. 16s, 6d. 1589 


Home’s (Sir E.) Comparative Anatomy, 400 platen, 
6 vols. royal 4to. large paper, boards (published at 36l.), 51. 158. 6d. 


Hore Beate Marie Virginis, secundum usum Sarum 
(Latin), written in the fourteenth century, on — © 
binding, red edges, 151. 





18mo. old morocco 





The author's copy printed = folio paper, and full of 
additions, drawings, &c. in his autograph, evidently intended 
for another edition. 


Erskine’s (Lord) Speeches, 5 vols. 8vo. boards, 1/. 5s. 
Evelyn’s (John) Memoirs, 2 vols. 4to, russia, gilt 
el oe 





Hudibras, by Butler and Gray, 2 vols, 8vo. calf gilt, 
1, 88, 1744 


Humey's Glory of Christ, thick 4to. calf neat, 11. 5s. 


1706 
Trish h, “Academy, Transactions of, 15 vols. 4to. fine 
set, half russia, and 4 vols. in parts, 41. 14s. 6d, 1787 to 1833 
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W. Andrews’s List of Books—continued. 


Jackson’s (Thomas) Works, 3 vols. folio, original 
bright calf gilt, <2. 48. 


Jones (Sir Wm.) Works, 13 vols. 8vo. calf gil, 


Kip’ 's Views of Palaces, Castles, Seats, heten 
and Parks in Great Britain, 5 vols. royal folio, large paper, 
original calf gilt, 230. 1. 

A beautiful copy, inilading the Audley End views. 

Koran,—A Manuscript Roll of the Koran in Arabic, 
26 feet long, preserved in an iron case, 4/. 14s, 6d. 

The peculiarity of this MS., which is a beautiful specimen of 

phy, cousists in the fact that “ey text is not written 

continua serie ; but is disposed so as to form all manner of 
fanciful figures, &c. From Brockley Hall Library. 

Law Journal Ropeste, complete, from 1823 to 1846, 
151 158. (cost prige; 


Law Books.—A Raion: just published, Reports 
and Practical Books, at one sixth of the cost price. 


Lingard’s History of England, 14 vols. 8vo. helt 
bound morocco, top edge gilt, 3/. 38, 


7 


‘Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols. royal 8vo. half russia, 


uncut, original copy, 6. 6s. 1833 
Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine, the three series, 19 
vols. neat, 31. 33. 1526-43 
Malcolm’s Political History of India, 2 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 158. 1826 
Massinger’s Works, by Gifford, 4 vols. 8vo. bright 
calf gilt, gilt leaves, 12. 15s. 1813 
Melenethonie \Opam Onnnia, 4 vols. folio, vellum, fine 
set, 34. 1 1580 
wit History of Ancient Armour, 3 vols. folio, 
oibound. uncut, 1824 
An original copy ay Brockley Hall, in which the plates were 
under the inspection of the author, 
Mirror for Magistrates, edited, with Notes, by 
Haslewood, 3 vols. 4to. boards, 20. ss. 1815 
Missale Sarum, Pynson, 1504, folio, first edition (20 


leaves lost), otherwise perfect, with the Table and Cautele 
Missz, 150. 15s. 





Miszale Sarum, woodcuts, black and red letter, Ato. 

old calf, 
Thisisa hn  penutifal copy, quite perfect, in its original mw 

Montagu’s Testacea Britannica, coloured plates, 3 
vols. 4to. calf, 2U. 83, 803 

Montfaucon, l’Antiquité, and Supplement, 
plates, 15 vols. folio, calf uniform, 97. 98. 

Monastery of Tynemouth, the History of, by Gibson, 
plates, illuminated, 2 vols. Ato. half morocco, 41. 4s. 1846 


Musée Napoléon, 720 beautiful plates, 10 vols. 


1 300 


royal 8vo. morocco gilt, gilt leaves, 97. 9s. 1802-14 
A splendid copy, from Brockley Hall. 
Nares’s Glossary, 4to. boards, 12. 16s. 1822 


Naval (The) Chronicle, complete, with several hun- 
dred plates, 40 vols, royal Svo. fine clean set, half bound, green 
morocco, uncet, £1. 188. 1799-1818 

ord Mooresfort's subscription copy. 


Navarre, Mgtecnahn Francais, beautiful plates, 3 
vols, 8¥o. russia, cilt leaves, 2. 128. 1780 
Fine copy, from Brockley Hall. 


Ordnance Maps, 68 in number, in a portfolio, 
BI. 138. 6d. 


Painter's Palace of Pleasures, edited by Haslewood, 
3 vols. 4to. half red morocco, top gilt, 27. 8, 1813 


Patrick, Louth, Arnold, Lowman, and Whitby’s 
Commentaries, edited by Pitman, 6 vols. 4to. boards, 5i. 5s, 1822 


Pennant’s Picturesque and Antiquarian Works, 850 
plates, 31 vols. in 23, 4to. calf gilt, marbled leaves, 101. 158. 


Perstan Manuscripts.—Deevani Al Aseer, Facts 
and their Evidences, Amatory Poems, by Al Aseer, in Persian, 
8vo. red moroceo, £94 pages, 102. 10g. 

This is a very beautiful MS., (a translation of a memorandum 
on the first page is given belo w,) and is ruled with double gold 
lines gh “2 <p oad belt of gold surroundin: the text, and orna- 
mented h five exceedingly beautiful whole page paintings, 
with two te superb Anvans. 

Translation :—“ Finished. by the assistance of the Supreme God, 
on Tuesday. the 17th of the month a. the most honour: 
able of the most precious pearls, the first year of years and 
months after 1000, by the hand of =~ composer of verses (the 
name is deleted.) the fortress Al Aseer.” 


Anvari Soheily, of snl Vaez Kashefy, 
Felice of Pilpay, &c., in Persian, roy: al 8vo. $46 pages. clean 
Pag ao enuine. in the original curious gilded binding, with thirty- 
er whole-page paintings, illuminated, in the first 
Style of A 1010 (1602) 
The Paintings are covered with serpents’ skins. 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, at large, 1665 to 1727, original editions, 35 vols. 4to. 
calf, 4l. 14a. 6d. 


Platonis Opera, Bekker, 11 vols. large paper, boards, 
32. 38. 1826 





Playfair’s British Family Antiquity, 9 vols. royal 4to. 
large paper, and folio vol. of Charts, plates of the Arms coloured, 
boards: at 14s. 6d. 1809-12 

From Hooton Hall. Cost price was 1002. 

Pope’ 's (A.) ) Reta edited by Roscoe, 10 vols. Bro. 

fine set, cal 

Powell and Lloyd’ 's 5 History # f Wales, Ato. first edi 
tion, black letter, curious cut, 1 

Prymer (The) in Englishe toe Latine, after Salis. 
bury Use, London, 1557.—The Epistles and Gospels, - in pt 
lish, London 1550, 2 vols. in 1, black an: d red letter 

woodcuts, calf, 152 152, 


From Hooton Hall Library, Cheshire, 








Pugin’s ‘Normandy, large paper, poses and dupii- 
cates, royal 4to. half bound, uncut, 22. 1 

Quain’s Anatomical Plates, aieaeth 5 vols. folio, 
half bound, 62. 16s. (cost 161. 16a.) 1840 

Quarterly Review and Indexes, complete, 1809-47 
inclusive, 80 vols. uniform, half calf, neat, 92. 98. 

Racing Calender, 1792 to 1838, 46 vols. calf neat, 
32. 13. 6d. 

Raffles’s History of Java, 2 vols. 4to. large pope, 
boards, 3%. 188, (cost St. Sa) 


Retrospective Review, 14 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, 
32. 3a, 1820-26 


Reynolds's (Sir Joshua) Graphic Works, 3 vols. royal 
folio, large paper, eueosts. half morocco, top edges gilt, 12/. 128. 
An original = sgh ich contains mvre plates than copies now 
in the market. 
Reynolds's ( Bp. E.) Works, by Chalmers, 6 vols. 
8vo. boards, 11. 16s. 1826 
Scheller’s Latin Dictionary, by Riddle, folio, russia, 
gilt leaves, 32. 138. €d. 1835 


Scott's (Sir W.) Border Antiquities, 2 vols. 4to. large 





paper, russia, marbled leaves, 3. 3s. 1sl4 
Poetical Works, 11 vols. 8vo. boards, 3. 3s. 
1830 





Novels, Tales, and Romances, and Poetical 

Works, fine large rx’ 3 edition, 52 vols. 8vo. bright a! fit, 
gilt leaves, splendi 21k 33 

Shakspeare.— Works by Johnson and Steev ens, 15 
vols. Svo. calf gilt, 2/. 88. 

ditto, and by Malone, 

gilt, 71. 178. 6d. 

Family, by Bowdler, 8 vols. 8vo. boards, 3. Se. 





21 vols, 8vo. bright calf 
1821 





Shaw’s Illuminated Ornaments of the Middle Pan 
by Sir F. Madden, folio, fine copy, uncut, large paper, 32. 18s. 


Simeon’s Works, 21 vols. 8vo. cloth, 5/. 5s. published 
at 101, 10s. 


Sporting Magazine, 1825 to 1847, inclusive, 47. 14s. 6a. 
Strutt’s Dresses, coloured, 2 vols, 4to. calf, 37. 18s. 


‘ = . 5 1796 
Suide Lexicon, Gainsford, 2 vols. folio, calf gilt, 
4l. 188. 1834 
Swift's Works, by Sir W. Scott, 19 vols. 8vo. large 
paper, half calf, BL. 5s. 18l4 
Tableaux Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, 3 
vols. royal folio, large paper, original and very fine impressions 


of the —— ond ates, russia, gilt leaves, 91 98. 1791-1804 
A splendid copy, from Brockley Hall. 


Universal History, Ancient, 21 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 


Il. 158. 
Usher's (Abp.) Works, by Elrington, 16 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 4/, 14s, 1847 


Vallancey’s Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, 6 vols. 
8vo. russia, fine set, 51. 58, 1786-1804 
Vicars’s England's Parliamentary Chronicle, com- 
plete, half bound, 32 3s. 1644-6 

Walpole’s Painters and Engravers, 5 vols. 4to. 
bright calf gilt, 3/. 138. 6d. Strawberry Hill, 17 

Ware's (Sir James) Works on Ireland, by Harris, 
vols, folio, fine copy in bright calf gilt, gilt leares, 68. 1762 

Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannia, 4 vols. in 2, 4to. ele- 
gantly bound, morocco, gilt leaves, 71. 78. $24 

From Brockley Hall; late Bishop of Durham's copy. 

Wernerian Natural Mistery Society's Memoirs, com- 
plete in 7 vols. 8vo. 3. 138. 6d. 1811-38 

Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1. 11s. 6d. 

Wolcot’s (Dr., Peter Pindar) Works, the author's 
own copy, with curious plates, cuttings and portraits, with 
manuscript letters, notes, - ames &c. in the author's auto- 

graph, 4 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 2l. 1 17 
From Brockley Hall Library. 
Zend Avesta, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, gilt leaves, 27.105. 


Paris, 1771 


Amadis de Gaule, 26 vols. 12mo. red morocco, gilt, 
gilt leaves, 4. 14s. 6d., a beautiful set. 1577, &e. 


Andrewes’s (Bp. L.) 96 Sermons, folio, portrait and 
duplicate title-pages, &., a remarkable fine tall copy, mm = 
olive morocco, gilt, gilt leaves, 31. 3a, 632 

The original Presentation Copy to Charles I., with royal whe 
on the sides. 


Braithwaite’s Barnabe Itinerarium, edited by Hasle- 
wood ; the Editor’s own copy, with additional Notes and Facts 

» Manuscript, 2 vols, 12mo0. morocco, gilt leaves, by sents, 
1820 


English Service Book, ad the Latin Language, beau- 
tifully written many centuries ago, 264 pages of vellum, 
with many of the capital Setters Mehly- illuminated, 4to. dark 
blue morocco, gilt leaves, in the finest possible state, quite 
perfect, 251. 

At the commencement of one of the prayers is the following, in 
English, in red letters, “ By faith this prayer hath indulgence 
of 111 thousand yeres for euery tyme saying.” 


Hawkins’s (Sir John) General Histery of Music, 
plates, 5 vols. 4to. bright calf, gilt, very neat, 42. 1771 

Heraldic Manuscripts, Pedigrees and pl of oe 
Kings and Poss, from the Oceauess to the time of Kin 


James I., 541 coloured coats of Arms; Arms, &c. of the Nobility 
and Geniry of Kent, collected b: y Thomas Sowell of rover. 
Collection o} 


424 coloured Arms, a General 
a, &c. in al; ical order, 10,800 coloured coats of 
&c., the 8 vols, in Whick folio yolume, russia, extra, 26, 10s." 





Bedford Heraldic Manuscript, royal folio, in fine 
con lition, rough calf, with many hundred coats of 
coloured, on a large size, 16. 16s. 


Heraldic Manuscript: a Collection of Diverse Coats 
of Arms granted by) pathic. Garter, and Camden, 2 vols. in 1, 
folio, russia, Sin, neat, 2 


Horarivm,sive Siliek ~~ ad Horas Libellos, 
secundvm usum Primitive et ease Ecclesix, PE 8. W. 
1685, a most splendid Manuscript, tten in red and black, on 
300 pages of vellum, folio, in the hey possible state, 214 

This importint wngehtitns | MS. pee two fine drevingts of ee 
Family Arms, and an a nt of the Pedigree of + 5, 
| Family, rhe ends with “ Liber Purpureus, 8. W. AK 
From Brockley Hall Library. 


Bee! Sarum: English and Latin ; e 4to. full of 
- Kya ty near, ge the Meinal. osk 
uu », a ie or 
fellow ek ooteeeds, carious figures in compartments, 
and brass nobs, 9. 


Manuscripts, a large Collection of Ori Original Manu- 
scripts and Documents, on Vellum aver. sy 
tive of the History of italy, Venetian” Staten &c., 

umber, many on very la a with the 
Civil ay of Bretagne, 1 and thence through the 13th, 
-_ S — -- 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, all Originals, 
the lot, 3 0a. 


Historical Charters and Documents, illustra- 
tive of the History of Lge Anglo-Norman Period, 
1418-1446: French Period, 1350-1400; 364 various Original 
Documents on Vellum, the lot, 262, 108. 


Southwell’s (Sir Robert, of King’s Weston,) Cor- 
——T with William Cole, 1683 to 1701, the Original Auto- 

h Letters unpublished, inlaid and bound in 2 vols. folio, 

Scala, gilt leaves, 92. 98., chiefly dated Kingsweston and Bristol). 


Common Prayer, black and red title-page, no date, 
The Psalter, black letter,no date. Psalmes, black letter, 1579: 
me in 1 vol. 4to, beautiful clean copy, with all the title-pages, 

158, 





Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, large paper, 4 
vols. folio,” half vellum, uncut, 9% 9 1810-19 
From Brockley Hall Library. 


Grafton’s Chronicle, black letter, folio, clean copy, 
3. 1: 1568 
From Brockley Hall Library. 


Pococke’s Travels in the East, 3 vols. in 2, folio, 
bright calf gilt, 32. 3a, 


Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 3 vols. folio, bright 
russia : a beautiful copy, 6. 6e, 


Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, by Forbes, 


— and Conolly, 4 vols. royal, half russia, fine copy, 


Clive’s (last) Life, by Malcolm, 3 vols. 8vo. calf 
neat, 1.1 1836 
Voyage Seen de la Suisse, complete, wi with 
several hundred Plates of the romantic and beautiful Scen yn! 


of Switzerland, 4 vols. imperial folio, a splendid = 
gilt, gilt leaves, 62. 6s. 1780 


Hope’s Essay on the e Origin and Prospects of Men, 
3 vols. 8vo. boards, 22. 


Southcott (Joanna), a Collection of Tracts by and 
relating to her, in 5 vols, thick 8vo. half- omen 1L 11s. 6d. 
From Brockley 


Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, ~ Lord Sheffield, 
5 vols, 8vo. boards, large paper, 1. 16s. 1814 


Shakspeare, Taming the Shrew, 1631; Merry Wives 
of Windsor, 1630; Romeo and Juliet, 1637. 3 vols. 4to. uni- 
form, morocco gilt, gilt leaves, 92. 98. 


Haslewood’s English Poets and Poesy, illustrated. 
with numerous Engravings, Portraits (m: proofs), Auto- 
ge. gy by Dr. Bliss, Messrs. Park. Gi christ, Bindley, 

sanding, 38 oho a copious Analysis in Herbert's ¥ Alutogra P| 
2 vols. thick to. morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 6. 


Promptor, or List of all the Plays, Pageants, 
&c. known: an unpublished work, thick 8vo. half-russia, 21. 188. 








CATALOGUES LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Part I. contains Books relating to America, Anglo- 
Saxon Literature and History. County | and Local History,. 
County Genealogies, German Books, raldic Manuscripts, 
Witchcraft and Astrology, &c. &c. 


Part II.—Theology, including Bibles and Commen- 
taries, Psalters, Breviaries, Missals, Fathers of the Church, 
Liturgical Works, Common Prayers, Heures and Offices, 
Church Government Controversies. m Missale, English 
Service Book, on vellum, a large Collection « of Sermons, &c. &e 


Part III. — Books relating to America, Scotland, 
jive | (a large Collecti of), M ipts, Record Works, 





Part [V.—Angling, Architecture, Ballads and Songs, 
Bristol Books, — ee I aay Trish History, —— 





=. 
Part V.—Autograph Letters and Engravings, He- 


raldic Drawin; anuscripts, Missals, Heures, Prymers, 
Early English Rexvice- Books. &e. &e. 


Part VI. will include the Books from the Libraries 
ot > the head of this Advertisement, which will be ready 
nm days. 





*.* Old Books and Manuscripts purchased or ex- 
changed, Libraries valued and catalogued, 
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WHE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
NEWSPAPER 
Was published as usual on the 4th of January 1850. 


{HE LUST Oa TIMES 


Of January 4th, contains an attractive Coloured Engraving of a 
e on the Ice in Hyde Park, similar to others of the same 
character previously published. 


"THE ILLUSTRATED Re TIMES 
NEWSPAPER 

Proposes to devote its columns + + of interest connected 

with the Manufactures of the country. 


MpPHE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
NEWSPAPER ‘ 

rposes from time to time continuing its Coloured Engravings, 

-and to improve them. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
Continues to carry out SP cael dnte-te aid the interests 
of &-3 ¢ hurch as “ts Sinem = organ. ae reference to any 


"HE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
The early Subscribers to yal their Copies at the 
sole cost of the present Proprietor. 


T[HE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
NEWSPAPER 


Is in no way connected with its original projector, who received 
his absolute dismissal from the ment on the 27th o 
“October last . 


HE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
NEWSPAPER 
Is not intended to be a graphic rival to any other newspaper. 


"THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
= gos yg to work - ay ake cee a Dr. Arnold, where ne 


wa 
as articles on common subjects, written with a decidedly 
Christian tone. 


(THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES 
NEWSPAP 


ER 
Has been for some time, and still continues, the property of Mr. 
Auarces Wuitine, of Beaufort House, Beaufort-buildings, 
Strand, London. 


This day, in post 8vo. PN 596), rR 123. 


N ANUAL of MINERALOGY; 
or, the NATURAL Moits of the MINERAL KING- 
DOM ; containing a General Introduction to the Science, an 
Descriptions of the Separate Species, including the more recent 
Discoveries and Chemical Analyses. 
ai, — — L, P.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
-Secretary of the Geo Ff Socie' 
_ Adam Py Ch cae Black, Mdinberehs Longman & or London, _ 
OUR NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 
by ROSSINI.— Belta Crudele,’ *Edippo’ (air pour basso), 
* La Pastorella’ (canzonetta), and * Il as gr we Each 28 
and 2s. 6d. And his celebrated Solfeggi, 5a. new - 
edition of the same, by C. M. Sora, 7s. 
London: Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. 









































day, price 1s, 
wo SERMONS, on the DUTY of 
KEEPING the LORD'S DAY the MANNER in 


which it should be KEPT. By RICHARD | HARV EL, M.A., 
Rector of Hornsey, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


London: R. Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
pales BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS: being 
GINAL READINGS for a YEAR, on subjects from 
SACRED HISTORY, BIOG RAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ANTI- 
QUITIES and THEOLOGY. 
By JOHN -—e D.D. Editor of ‘The Pictorial Bible,’ 
ical Cyclopeedia, &c. &c. 
The work will form four handsome volumes in feap. gre aith 
fine Frontispieces, Vignettes, and Illustrations a b he a 
blished artes . on the lst of Januar: asist 
embraces es wabieots fr from the wy Fe of ph yt 
PAT Vol. IL. ped d the 
JUDGES ; Vol. IIL. The KINGS Med PRO PHETS ; d'VoLIV 
OUR LOKD and HIS APOSTLES. Bach volume will be thus so 
far sommiete m itself, and be sold rately, price 62. 
Lames ~ y William Oliphant t Sons. ondon: Hamilton, 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I, 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


UCLID’s ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
BUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
ate am y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
uthor ¢* History of Mariti aI . 
Mt pee _ ayn snd Discovery, 


“ This is the best edition of the Piemonte which ves yet appeared. 
e oceasio: use of ic sym’ the author 
has both shortened and simplified the ——1 4 “The remarks 


= Geometrical ——— in The Aven are of great value ; and 
fi 
pupils and teachers.”— ew ound useful both te 





Uniform with the ‘Elemente,’ price 3s, 6d. 


OOLEY" S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
ITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid : 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a MELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholistic Journal, 


mI 
e ap. Svo. price 18 6d 
Cooley's F Tat RE S of EUC LID: being the 


Diagrams illustrating the rents,’ with theEnuuciations 
printed separately for os Nae Me a erlag 


Whittaker & Vo. Ave Maria-lame, London, 





PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 


28, Urren GowkR-STREET, and 27, IvY-Lanz, PATBRNOSTER- 
ROW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A 8 Y 8 TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


+ 


Next week, 
In crown 8yo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 28. 


ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 

HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEM ae or, CONVER- 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By EMIL ELIZABETH 
W ILLEMENT, Authoress of * A Catechism of Families Thi: 
‘Conversations of — ee and his Mother on Zoology,’ 
With mt pa ag oy y F. G. SARGENT. 
Co — g RETURN FRoM Scuoor—Description of Orni- 
hology. IL. Guvtn AL Structure or Birps. IIL. Tue Forsaken 
Est— Nests in — “we the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
paiitins and 1V. Tue Ostricu—The Dinornis, or 

tful Bird often ‘Zealand, &c. V. Binpsor Prey—T le, 
he Falcon, and Owl kinds. VI. A Visit to tHe Farm-yarD— 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Soxc Birps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tar Crane kiND—More Treasures for the 
Museum. IX. Waterrow._—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Ready, Vol. I. royal 8vo. handoomaly bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d., 
and Part VII. price 1s. 6d., of 
ISMONDI'S HISTORY of the FRENCH. 
W Translated by W. BELLINGHAM, Esq. of Lincoln’s inn. 
“The student who reads this translated volume with the first 





Smnws 





chapters of Guizot’s * European Civilisation, and ve’s 
*English Commonwealth, will form in his mind a sub- 
ae Bs knowledge for an understanding of modern History.” — 
Daily N 


iendon; Black, 8, 1 anaes North; Edinburgh: Men- 
zies ; Dublin: M’Glasha: 


FFICIAL and LEGAL DIRECTORY, 
for 1850, is now published, and comprises :—An Official 
Directory—A ‘Legal Directory—A Parliamentary Directory—A 
Banking Directory—An Insurance Directory—Street Directory— 
List of Cities and Towns—List of Provincial Hotels and Inns—A 
Diary—Cash Account—and Copious Miscellaneous Information. 
ones 8vo. pages, bound in scarlet cloth and gold, 
sent free on receipt of a Post-office Order for 7s. 6d. 
Postage S ‘Stamps to that amount. 
3 to 8 Peterborongh-court, 135, Fleet-street, London. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824 
Low rates are charged by this Company, a giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncer‘ain o 
The Premiums for Female lives have been ‘materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 














Containing in a few Lessons | so much of the El of 
Euclid as is and ient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and | buiense in its leading truths and great 
principles. 





By Georce Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION : Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


** For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra,” "—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Dar.ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 
** There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 


veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this | 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite | 


credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 


Prospect may be had of the 


mdon Agent: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


(SoUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
Established 1 

It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this office, 
the renewals of which fall due at Christmas,that the same should be 
pus on or before the 9th of January. The roo are lying at the 

ead office, and in the hands of the several Age! 

The terms of — County Fire Office are highly rr to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
personally, or by post, to the head office, or to any of its gents 
who are appointed in all the prince pa towns of the United King- 
dom. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


JORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. ee Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, an 
10, Pall Mall East ; Chief Office, 64, Spee oe a E inburgh. 
Capital, 1,000,0002, fully s 
President—His Grace the Duke of Betheriand, K.G. 
Chairman—Sit 1 Peter Laurie, Alderman, 
Deynity-Chairmen—F rancis W: arden, ae 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F.R. 

Assurances effected either with or without Participation of 
profits. On the participation scale the whole profits are divided 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of 
extraordinary mortality or other contingencies. 

be bonus added to policies at the last division of profits, on the 
31st of December 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paid 
oe the septennial heat 

es of Increasing Kates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to insure 1007. at death, 
First | Second Third | Fourth, Fifth | Remainder 























{ 
a7 Year. | Year. Year. | Year. | Year. | of Life. 
20 |£018 2 £019 2£1 0 3/£1 11 5£1 2 8 £118 2 
30 391858813168 3 4 10 6) 210 5 
. 11110; 113 9 115 10} 118 V : of 383 





Trospectuses and a information may be obtained at the 
wv of the compen se above. 
RY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London. 


YHE PROVIDENT MUTUAL PER- 
MANENT BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY, 31, Parlia- 
ment-street. hy ere _Dstablished pursuant to “Act of Par- 
liament, 6&7 Will. 4 Shares, 100/. each.—Entrance Fee, 
2s. 6d. per Share.-Half-Shares. Entrance Fee, 1s. 6d. No 
Redemption Fees. 





Trustees, 
Charles D. Archibald, Esq. F.R.S. 48, Upper Harley-street. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 2, Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Charles Pemberton, Esq, 22, Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde Park. 


Directors. 
vite: A.8. Westoby, Es: ,comane nines, Hyde Park, Chairman. 
Hen Addison, Esq. Pelham; Richard B. Gran tham, Esq. 
ge, yon | a — x Ye 
Ferguson Camroux, Esq.' John Palk G Een. Iron- 
Gloucester - terrace, Hyde} _ monger-lane. ches side, 
Park. ames Pyke, Esq. Westbourne- 
pena J Chubb, Esq. Brecknock- | grove, ayswater. 
cottages, Camden-town. Cornelius Stovin, Esq. South- 
William Abram Cogar, Esq. 33, | Western Railway Oftibes, York- 
Newgate-street. road. 
embers may fix their own time during which the instalments 
on their Shares shall be payable. Investing yeengecane an period 
between 7 and 21 years. Borrowing Members any per a bowen 
3and lé years. So that both Investors and eraveune 4 enabled 
to regulate their payments and re-payments to suit their con- 
venience. 
Prospectuses, &c, by letter, or on personal application at the 
Society's Off s above, where also Shares may be obtained, and 












copies of the Ku vie certified by J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
B.—Subscription Meetings the first Monday in each Month, at 
7 o'clock in the evening. 
The Offices wili be for th . 
day, January 7th. | 
Mouth, between the hours of 10 ar 









reed ‘ipt of Subs *riptions on Mon- 
t Monday in each succeeding 
1d 6 o’cloek, 


R. M. SMYTH, Sccretary. 
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H.B 
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Alex 
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retary. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Tas BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains yezpensls of any description 





” Prospectuses and every information mee | ot had on application 
at the Fret Uimioe, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfri 


CHARLES JAMES THICKE, "Resident Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princess stzest, Bank, London. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special *Act of "Parliament 
(4th Vict. cap. IX.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
fe Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
present greater | — and accommodation than are usually 
to the 
“fhe ample Bubecetbed, Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinua’ from the Premiums on u 
= Me 8,000 Paifctes. —— complete Security to the Assu 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive Tables —. name oo ——* with great care and labour, 
use of this Atuti 
expressly for the use oF PTER MORRISON, Kesident Director. 
@coTTISH 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Established in 1831. 
Founded on the Model of the * London Equitable.” 

LONDON — -— 61 a, MOORG yo 0 gual 


Physi 
JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq M.D. CH ARLES. TeV "ER, Esq. 
12, Lower Berkeley-street, ‘rederick’s-place, 
Portman-square. Old Jewry. 














HEAD OFFICE—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 


pone, iy 
Mi The UAL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 
F  E, The vasand Pounds. 

The ACCUMULATED FUND to nearly Half-a- Million sterling. 

The WHOLE mi sag are allocated amongst the Policy- 
holders every Thre 

A Triennial Allocation on will oe place at Ist March 1850. 

A Policy of £1,000 effected on Ist March 1832, and becoming a 
claim before Ist Staves 3a0n Eade increased by these additions 
to FOURTEEN WERDRED and TWENTY-NINE POUNDS. 
Other Policies in proportio 

Table of Rates and Form of Proposal mee he noe on application 
at the Society’s Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street, C 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
. REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: < por OY AL. EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
ishe 
Poliey Holders Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Ofhices£1,765,600, 


resident. 
The ae Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 





ichard e nine Bart. Chairman. 
., oo John ea 
Henry B. pie Ea wit illiam Ostler, Esq. 
H. Siasowe Churchill, rege Round, Esq. 


George Dacre, Esq. bo Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Rev. James ‘Sherman. 
William Judd, Esq. a | Frederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, William ‘Henry 8 Stone, Esq. 





John A. t, Esq. Direct: 
Phypician—J ~<a ae M.D. PS aa <3 Upper Sicingnoctnt, 
Montague-squ square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS O} OF THE PRorirs ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 




















Date Sum oe & |Bonuses added subse- 
Original Premium. quently,to be further 
Policy. Insured. | increased annually. 
1806 | £2500 |£79 » Extinguished £1222 2 ° 
sll | 1000 33 1 ditto 231 17 
1818 1000 34 i6 10 ditto 1l4 18 » 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 








Palicy | Date Sum _ | Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
0. ’ 





| Insured. | added. | to be further increased. 
S21 | 1807 £900 £982 13,1 £1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5° 6 2360 5 6 
3u92 a B 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558.17 8 


and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tim a the tothe J rv wate of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
on ted Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


SELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Y, 
Established in 1797, 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survi hi 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFIT. 


ITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1838, and constituted by Act of Parliament. 
The next annual investigation of the affairs of this Company 
will take place on the 1 January 1850; and Policies of the 
partiolpatin class opened on or before that date will be entitled to 
the Bonus then to be + jared, 
By order of the Board 


UGH BREMNER, Secretary. 
_ Office in London, 120, Pall Mall 
UN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710. 


Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s- court, Charing-cross; and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, Cavendish square, ondon. 





Ww - A Hamilton, Een. Ci Chairman and Treasurer. 
Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
William beresior, 1 Esq, M.P. Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, E: “0. H., F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
The Hon. P. iy _ Bouverie. av Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Cheste George W og Norman, Esq. 


Samuel Peoen! Cockerell, Bea. Brice Pearse, E: 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. Lambert Pole, Es¢ 


Russell Ellice, -— 
William Franks, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. C. George Thornton, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Christmas quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish- “square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or ‘ore 
the 9th day of January 1850, when the fifteen days allowed b this 
Office over and above the time for which they are insured will 
expire. 
nsurances may be made for more years than one by a single 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 
oe Chass. 


Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 


First Cass. 
1s, 6d. per cent. 2. 6d. pel 
This Office insures property in ym countries, and "the. rates 
are veguly by the nature of re bey 
Sun Duty—18. 46, 182,7 84.4841. ; 1848, 181,2701. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURAN ‘CE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, omg 
wi LIAM LEAF, ae 


9: Humphery Ee Es qld. LP. 
Rupert Ingleby, 

Thomas Kelly, Esq. ANd. 
Thomas Cam ~y 34. Jeremiah Pilcher, aoe, 
James Clift, Es Lewis Pocock, 


pone stag ll Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
*hysician—Dr. reson, 2, Finsbury-~ ounere. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King's Callers. 
Standing Counsel—Sir J ohn Romiily, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
million, and an income approaching 70,000. a year, arising from 
the issue of 6,500 policies, 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
rsons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to's 80 per cent. of the peoiite on this branch (after payment of five 
early premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
| | Uther added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
in annual premium. 


| Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 

} The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
| where the object is the least poe outlay, the payment of a 
| certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the d death of the 


ure am, 























assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 





Age. | One Year. Seven Years. With Profits | Without Profits. 








20 | £0 17 8 £019 1 | £11510 £111 10 
30 118 Ry we im 2 S| 

40 150 169 307 | 21410 
50 1M41 119 10 468 4011 
60 324 317 0 612 9 6 010 





One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month ¥ proofs have been approved. 


Loans upon my ta secur’ 
The Medi attend ¢ every das day at Throgmorton-street at 
a quarter before 2 o’clock. TES, Resident Director. 





ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT.— 
MECHI’S FAMOU S BAGATELLE TABLES Manufac- 

tured upon the premises, 4, LEADENH ALL-STREET, LONDON, 
make long a appear short, and combine calculation with 





Ps. 








70, Lombard-street, co and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
Matthias Attwood, Kirkman D. H mn, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Terelay nat Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
W. Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. F. Henry L. Holland, Esq. 
William Davis, E ay J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. Charles Hampden Parner, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. S. 

F.R.S. saies Whiting, Esq. 


ane 
Emanuel Gooden. Hes a, Eat 22" + Pavia, Esq. 


nuny, 
In Pe. Peticien pron is Company there is no clause 
limiti he liability of ot th the tt to the amount of their 


aie As poi have the pentontee of a subscribed and accumulated 

Capital of upwards of One Million sterling ; in addition to which, 

the private fortune of every individual Shareholder in the Com- 
Pany is responsible for its en ments. 


ONUS. 
At the division of profits declared up to the 3rd July, 1847, th 
ey ma sdded to Pol licies effected in the aevem. peeen di ag souls ae 


System” ose Cent. on t ~~ remiums id, 
Four-fifths o or Eighty per Cent. tof th he Profits are pele a 


ce BL. 108., 41. 108., 5k. 108., - by his 
Agents, 5) Sao 1% oom Oxtord ; Bowell. an Lounge. Leeds ; Eastee, 
Liverpool ; Woolfi Glasgow j Pra : t, Bradf 
tingham ; eckaen a hoes, Dover ; Steel & K 
wich. None are genuine without MECHI’S name. 


Bt ti ryeronx. and Cc O, 


THE ag aig bay 

beg ly to intimate to friends and the public 

generally, that they have added to their extensive assortment of 
ELECTRO PLATE, 


SILVER, GILT, and 


BRO. 
PRODUCTIONS, 
in the highest class of Art, 


cludi 
SIDEBOARD, TA BLE. ‘AND 0 OTHER FEATS, 
BUS ‘Also Figures AND BAS-RELIEF 


ivan from the Antigens, 


the Designs o' 
EM NENT’ MODERN ARTISTS. 
The whole of the above Articles are manufactured b, 
Messrs. ELKIN mt N& aed on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce uate, a the lowest possibe, 
cost. the best exam les of Anelons and Modern Art. A visit totheir 











the Policy-holders. 
LOW RATES. 


The Assured on the Non-participating Scale are charged tHE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATE OF PREMIUM. 


BOBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





ys ent st repay both me artist — —— 
egent-street, corner of Jermyn-stree 

45, Moorgate-street, * } London, 
diagutaetony: Newhall 


Retinnten Deon 


street, Birmingham, 
= Gildin 
3, and Prive os sent free. 








ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand. 
T. COX SAVORY & CO’'S Pomphies of orm with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent free if applied for by 
apaid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver S Spee oons and Forks; new and second- 
hand i ond Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated ae 
then iF on white metal Spoons and he Watch ocks, 
Ladies" old Neck Chains, and Jewelle COX SA ORY & 
Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracee' mm $A, London. 


DENT sis IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
NT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct svpcint- 





ment to the Mme H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectful solicits a, the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WA 


S and CLOC 
embracing all the late modern im aaa - the mos econo 
mical a Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, ineas. Gentlemen's, with a saneeee dials, 10 
guineas, Yout s’ Silver Watches, 4 guin Warranted sul 
stantiel and pogurate Bere eres | er Watches, Sewelled in four holes, 
6 gui - trand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal ; Chosk ane Area). 


. - 
UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is ‘therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil wipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, 
it i is ‘hot affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure ‘of 2501b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100 feet, and the loner in 50 feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a Con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, 
in lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the 
Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, 
London ; and sold by their wholesale dealers. 


N TETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 

and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin; 
oose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of iajuring the finest nap. Pene- 
seating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
ristles, which on not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
one graduated and powerful friction. sae  Bryshes, whist 
act in the most cpapeieinn and successful mann hegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable sropertion of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
fispensing Ls all intermediate oy eh profits = “yong 
ng the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 

aly nly at METCALF E, BINGLEY & & Cars Sole Establishment, 

. one door from Holles-stree 
“ou aoa of the words “ From Metcalfe’ 's” adopted by. 
some houses. 


METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. ee 


OOFF’S IMPROVED | RESPIRATOR 

(Patent), for Consumption, Asthma, &c., has separate chan- 
nels for the insp ired and Fp air ; warms and purifies the 

out b ; neither requires cleani: 

re repairing, ona has no eantght appearance. Pests monials to 
be seen, and lescriptions ont. on application. ee 183, Strand, 
near Norfolk-street.—Also the impro' mn Tube, for re- 
moval of costivencss without ithe use of water, Tittle larger than a 
pencil-case. 


EASONABLE FESTIVITIES.—At this festive 
arn of the year, when Seente and ey  sanenaite at the 
soc rd, or join in the mazes of the dance ore than usual 
anxiety is creaied for PERSONAL ATTR ‘ACTION. and the fol- 
lowing unrivalled discoveries for the Toilet are called into in 
requisition, nT 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for rendering the Skin soft, fair and blooming, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 
for importing a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth. 

The Patronage of Ro; oralty throughout Europe, and the hi ~ 
appreciation by Rank and Fashion, with the well-known infalli 
etlicacy of these articles, give them a celebrit 
render them a peculiarly hams and Seasonabl 

are of Spurious Imitations.—The only Genuine of each bears 
the name of “ ROW LANDS"” preceding that of the article on the 
wrapper or label, with om ct cask 9 at ene foot, in red ink, thus— 


alts 




















Ly ——— om and 


Sold by them at 20,  iaabenanaion, pend and by respectable 
Chemists and Perfumers. — 


MPROVEMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Grover 
invites heh to inspect his improvements in the make of 
Coats. The SELF-ACTING SLEEVE ee utility 
with el ce and extreme sim oo ES — 1 be ageties to every 
m of Coat, Plain or Iso to athe oe 

he PATENT DOUBLE-FRONTED OVERCOAT 
a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or oo con 
“me & complete covering for knees in railway or other car- 


riage.—T hese may be 5 Goousn an. 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-stree d 


THE TEETH.—A very curious invention come 
nected with Dental Bareesy hes been dntrodmeed b; 
HOWARD, of 17 t is the co 
duction of an tA. new deceniption OFA ARTIFICIAL eas 
fixed without fprines, wi 
Py teeth, as not = be dis 


pone end very superior | ny teeth ever before used. 
not require the pew Le of Aono" or any 
ond will support and preserve the teeth that are gua- 
ranteed to restore articulation and mastication. The | invention 
deserves the notice of the oneeniee, and is of importance to many 
persons ; and those who are interested in it eauaet rao better than 
avail vesof Mr. foward’ 's skill as a dentist. 


N EXTRAORDINARY CASE of an AB- 
SCESS in the ARM CURED by HOLLOWAY’S ome. 
MENT and PILLS.—Mrs. Howden, the wife of a carpenter 
siding at Kineton, noticed about two years ago a swelling in the 
upper part of her arm, which, though not painful at first, ulti- 
mately gave her intense suffering; whilst under medical treat- 
ment a wound appeared, which it was found impossible to heal, 
and she was advised to oe to the infirmary without any other hope 
of cure than by y amputation ; declining to consent, she determi 
on giving Holloway’s Pills and Ointment a trial, and these had thi 
appy effect of soundly cu: 7 id. in a month.—Sold by all I drug 
= and at Professor H "s establishment, 244, Stran 
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EDITED BY MRS. LOUDON, 


ASSISTED BY THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS AND ARTISTS. 


T= want of a First Class Periodical adapted to the Tastes and 
Pursuits of Women having been constantly urged upon me, I have 
projected, with an earnest desire for the Improvement and Elevation of 
the Female Character, and in conjunction with some of the best names 
in Literature and Art— 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The first point will be to enforce the necessity of Mental Cultivation. 
In educating female children, we too often give an undue importance to 
accomplishments, forgetting that they are the adjuncts, and not the 
principal object ; only the garnishing to the solid food; useful to make 
girls agreeable in society ; but not enough to make them good wives and 
mothers, or, at any rate, valuable members of the community. 

The Influence of Women in Society, and the necessity for their mental 
cultivation, are now generally acknowledged ; and the old fancy, that 
learning must make women pedantic and disagreeable, is rapidly pass- 
ing away. It is true that there are some pedantic women, who are 
exceedingly disagreeable; but are there™not also pedantic men, who are 
just as much so? And yet-no one, I believe, ever yet proposed to deny 
the benefit of mental cultivation to ¢l/ men, because the brains of some 
few are found too weak to bear it. 

To make women agreeable social companions to their husbands and 
other male relations, it is necessary for them to be acquainted with many 
Matters of General Information, continually recurring in books and con- 
versation, which are not usually taught in girlg schools; and it will be 
endeavoured, in the present work, to give young persons such a Know- 
ledge of the Arts and Sciences, and of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
as will enable them to take an interest in subjects constantly spoken of, 
without penetrating into the depths of profound learning. 

Next to mental cultivation we place those Household Duties, and 
Useful and Elegant Occupations, in which women ought aaa se od to 
excel. It is not enough for a woman to be the companion of her husband ; 
she must be his helpmate; the tutelary genius of his house: she must 








watch over his domestic comforts while he is engaged in the fatiguing 
duties of active life; and above all, she must make home comfortable to 
him, whether she does it merely by the careful performance of her house- 
hold duties, or adds to them the graces of elegant accomplishments. 

It is not only the poor man’s wife who must attend to her Household 
Duties ; oy woman has household duties to perform, though they vary 
according to her rank in life; and in mo one can we see the arduous 
duties of wife and mother more carried out to their fullest 
extent than in the bright example held out to us by the Greatest, the 
Noblest, the most Honoured, and most Beloved Lady in the realm. 

One important feature of this work will be to Advocate the Causes of 
those Females who are Compelled to Labour, either mentally or bodily, 
for their daily bread ; and to suggest some Means of Employment for the 
Orphans of Clergymen, Artists, Officers, &c., who are, perhaps, more to 
be pitied than any other class; as to them the privations and mortifica- 
tions they undergo are doubly embittered by recollections of the delicacy 
with which they were reared, and by the refined tastes and sensitive 
feelings which are almost inseparable from the education they have 
received. 

There are, of course, many minor points to be attended to, as, the 
Garden; the Poultry-Yard; Designs for Furniture, Fashions, and Work; 
Reviews of Books; In-door Occupations and Amusements, and many 
other incidental Ly here circumstances, or from the wants or 
wishes of our readers. The illustrations will have frequent reference to 
the subjects just enume: but they will also include delineations of 
whatever may be considered distinguished for interest or beauty. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the present publication is to 
take entirely a serious character; on the contrary, the aim will be to 
combine amusement vrith instruction, and to make the lighter parts as 
entertaining as the more important parts are solid and valuable. 


BayswaTER, J. W. LOUDON. 
December 30th, 1849. 
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NOTICES OF 


“The object of it is to afford amusement and instruction to those to whom it is 
dedicated It contains a number of light agreeable tales and anecdotes written in 
a style calculated to make them popular. There are also a variety of well- 
executed pictorial illustrations.” Morning Chronicle. 

“ Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion, a new weekly feriodical addressed chiefly 
to ladies. The contents of the first number are not only lively and varied, but 
have a generally instructive and practical tone ; and it is printed and illustrated 
with much elegance and taste. The undertaking appears to ,be of excellent 
promise ” Examiner. 

“« A handsome-looking quarto journal, containing about as much type as the 
literary weeklies that of yore were published at eightpence: while Mrs. Loudon 
offers a better-looking paper with wood-cuts for threepence. Her papers in the 
present number are all original, but reviews of books appropriate to the objects 
of the jourcal are to appear hereafter. The objects seem to combine the wtile in 
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matter with the dulce in mode. ‘Red Riding Hood's Doll’ is a pleasant little 
fairy tale, recommendatory of Mr. Sidney Herbert's emigration plan, and descrip- 
tive of the distresses of women in London; the ideas well embodied, the story 
well told, both in the reality and the fancy, and closing with an available moral 
for those who have fifteen pounds or can only subscribe their mite towards it. 
The ‘ Work-Basket,’ illustrated by plates, gives a clear and lively account of a 
new style of ladies’ work now fashionable in Paris. ‘Mornings in the British 
Museum, No. I.’ illustrates both by words and wood-cuts the Assyrian sculptures 
of Dr. Layard. ‘Tom Tayler, Esq..’ begins a series of sensible papers on Gover- 
nesses, in which, without losing sight of the feeling of the subject, something is 
said about qualification and the fair claims of parents. There are also notices 
and cuts on the ‘ fashions.’ several pieces of poetry, the commencement of a series 
of papers on the chemistry of every-day life, and a variety of miscellanea, besides 
an explanatory leader from the Editor.” Spectotor. 
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